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YOUR OWN BAKERY 


a 





SPaceag tt 
TODA’ . 


Quality products and low cost 
production methods are not 
enough when it comes to meet- 
ing competition in today’s mar- 
ket. Let Mr. I show you how 
you can skyrocket sales on your 
biggest profit items, build good 
will, convert “‘occasionals” into 
regular customers. 








PRODUCTION WONDER WORKER 


International’s full line of “‘Bakery-Proved”’ 
Flours are especially designed for every one of 
your shop requirements. Designed to eliminate 
wasted ingredients, overtime and costly de- 
lays through absolutely uniform, dependable 
production results. 





DOUBLE TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Mr. I will help you lick production problems. 
In vast research laboratories and practical 
bakeries, Mr. I is constantly at work on new 
methods to enable you to produce better 
products more efficiently . . . at a bigger profit. 


Meet Mr. I, the International man, and put your shop into the profit picture. 
Mr. I is here to serve you. Like every International representative, Mr. I 
is vitally concerned with your success because when he can help you he helps 
himself. Mr. I’s future depends in large measure on the success of the American 
baking industry. 
Mr. I is a helpful little fellow, jam packed full of ideas that can help build 
sales and profit for you. You’ll be hearing and seeing a lot about Mr. I. But why 
yN not meet him personally . . . soon. Mr. I is as close as the near- 


\, 


/ m4 \ est telephone. Just ask for your International representative. FOR UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE 
\ 








BAKING, THERE'S NO SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL'S 
FULL LINE OF "BAKERY- 


enw snternational == 


PILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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WHEN You | mix your own — : ~ WHEN YOU use , Pillsbury 
ingredients, your skilled help ~ | . Bakery Mixes, skilled hands 





is hampered because: = serve you better because: 
@Too much time is used up in = - @Time spent on scaling and 


@Too little time is left for indi- = -. @ More time is available for the 


vidual handling and expert ~ - pte ee where skill counts 


E routine scaling and blending. _ - blending is cut to a minimum. 
= finishing. 











if s\} 
| M Prov iy 
\ ‘ e the advantages of Pillsbury Bakery EZ “4 
7 LS Mixes for yourself . . . by having your SV ona 
Pillsbury salesman or jobber arrange a 
trial order under our MONEY-BACK 


GUARANTEE. 


Save Time with PILLSBURY BAKERY MIXES 


An outstanding line of modern mixes for all types of SWEET GOODS 
... for CAKES... for Raised and Cake DOUGHNUTS 


PILLSBURY MILLs, INCc., General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 
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CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS NAA C 
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NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
OPERATING: Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCH. 
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IEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE IN KANSAS CITY— 
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No baker can build a good bread 


ee 
BREAD AND CAKE , business on a foundation of flour 
Ba tetie of erratic quality. Nor can he 


win customers permanently with 




















pennies saved on the purchase 


of inferior flour. SILK FLOSS 
and SANTA FE TRAIL are 


WICHITA, KAN SAS topnotch flours that build bread 


quality and sales for the baker. 
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Coll... 
Vi ctor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—good milling wheatl 


Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 
—immediate or deferred 
shipment! 


Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 
—our stocks analyzed 
for baking strength! 


Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Ask for— 
LOREN JOHNSON or W.W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 





Bake Flour 


Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 








EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Atlanta, Georgie Chicago, Ill. Delles, Texas Sen Francisco, Calif, Montreal, Canede 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 
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The-Northwestern- Miller 
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A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry 
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The Miller Publishing Co. 
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118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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Stick to Page’s top quality in 
this new crop year and you 
will never be disappointed. 
Page Mills’ favorable location 
at Topeka makes it easy to 
draw wheat without penalty 
from the best districts of four 
major producing states—Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Nebraska and 
Colorado. 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 





| —— HERE’S BAKING 
SECURITY PLUS 


The baking security you get in SUPER- 
FLOUR is more than a phrase. It is secur- 
ity soundly founded on a quality milling 
program. A program that begins in the 
wheat field with selected hard winter 
wheats of knewn superior baking merit 
and does not relax its vigilance until the 
flour is delivered to your bakery. That's 
why the extra values of SUPER-FLOUR 
are so easily evident . . . and why you 
can feel secure when your loaf is baked 
from this superb short patent flour. REC.U.S.PAT.OFF 








THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY, Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 





THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, MRNSBAS Ses 
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There IS something YOU can do 
ABOUT INFLATION! 


Your future... 
the future of 
your business, 
large or small, 
depends on how 
many people 
understand 
the story in 


this booklet! / 


WE WILL 


Businessmen recognize inflation as the nation’s greatest 
single threat. But most of us have felt “‘What can one 
man—even one business—do to stop it?’’ 

But there is a way—if enough of us work at it. We can 


help more people .. . 
vote and pay taxes . . 
tion, its causes and cures. Then we will have gone a long 
way tcward eliminating this pending catastrophe. 


“wow STALIN HOPES 
DESTROY 
AMERICA 


the men and women who work and 
. to understand the nature of infla- 





ONE TOOL YOU CAN USE: To help 
us give our own Bemis workers the 


Dr. Link says ““Those workers exposed 
to the booklet were found to have a 


inflation picture, we used the colorful, 
new 16-page booklet ‘‘How Stalin 
Hopes We Will Destroy America’’ pro- 
duced by Pictorial Media, Inc. The 
more widely the booklet is used, the 
more good it will do. . . and it is avail- 
able for distribution to your workers, 
too. It follows the time-proven “comic 
book”’ technique . . . dramatizes the 
dangers ...and shows how all our 
citizens can help halt inflation before 
it’s too late. 


TESTS SHOW IT HELPS WORKERS: 
To get an impartial judgment of the val- 
ue of “How Stalin Hopes We Will De- 
stroy America,” it was tested in Bemis 
plants by the Psychological Corpo- 
ration under the direction of Dr. Henry 
C. Link, a foremost research authority. 


significantly higher appreciation of the 
recommended ways to stop inflation 
than did the workers who did not see 
the booklet. Details of this test are 
available upon request.’”” And Bemis 
factory workers make such statements 
as “Everything it says hit home, but 
you’d never figure it out for yourself 





Because we believe this message is grow- 
ing more urgent every day, Bemis is 
taking this means to commend to other 
busi this against inflation. 
lt is the first of a series of such material 
thot we expect to use. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
St. Lovis 2, Missouri 














until you read it”... .“‘It’s told in an 
interesting way so anyone can under- 
stand. My daughter, age ten, under- 
stood all of it”. ..“‘In picture form it 
impresses you more. Most people don’t 
read about it’’.. .“‘Had ideas that we 
wouldn’t think about otherwise while 
we are working away—good book, 
agree with it—I guess I won’t be the 
only one.” 


FOR EVERY BUSINESS, LARGE OR 
SMALL: In quantities, it costs 
only a few cents a copy— $10.00 
for 100 copies, down to 3 cents 
per copy in larger quantities. 
Single copy free. For full infor- 
mation, write PICTORIAL 
MEDIA, INC., Attention: Harry 
Childs, 205 E. 42nd ST., NEW 
YORK 17,N.Y. 
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ARE FAMOUS FOR 
GOOD BAKING! 





GAIN this year Nebraska wheats are setting records for 

good baking quality. Over 98% of acreage is in wheats rated 
good to excellent in milling and baking characteristics. Ninety 
per cent is in just four varieties—Cheyenne, Turkey, Nebred 
and Pawnee—all desirable wheats. Nebraska quality is pro- 
tected by the work of the Nebraska Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation. You can buy Nebraska wheat with confidence. Let us 
handle your requirements. With nearly 3,000,000 bus. of ter- 
minal elevator space and 200 affiliated country elevators we 
are well equipped to serve you on wheat and feed grains. 


WESTCENTRAL 


COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN EXCHANGE, OMAHA, NEBR. 


E.evator A—OMAHA 
Capacity 1,750,000 Bus. 


ELevator B—FreMONT 


KELLY IS FAMOUS 


FOR GIVING THE BAKER WHAT 
HE WANTS — A FLOUR WHICH 
CONSISTENTLY MEETS HIGHEST, 
MOST RIGID BAKING STANDARDS. 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Capacity, 5,000 Sacks Daily 
Grain Storage, 1,000,000 Bus. 


Capacity 1,200,000 Bus. 








Floral and Geometric Designs in Popular Colors 


Write, Wire or Phone For Quotations 
on Mente Dainty Print Bags Today! 


MENTE & oe INC. 


ISAAC T. RHEA, Pres. Dept. N 
Box 1098 Box 690 Box 204 
pt a s — Orteane 7 pomp 1 


'ffices or Representatives in New ‘*. Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis 
Minneapolis, Denver, ¢ > 





Che 


ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 














105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "xS° 
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“Ma BOO as? SE eA it. 


Is this our answer to the Kolkhoz? 


Make no mistake! This rich, peaceful American farm is on 
guard for America. It is part of a conflict that is now all 
too clear for our generation. It is the free world against 
the slave. Christianity against Communism. 


None of us can avoid this matching of strength. Every- 
thing we have built is on trial. Each of us is matched 
against his counterpart in Russia—free man against slave. 
Business and industry developed under a profit, grow- 
ahead system against state-controlled industrial monop- 
olies. You, a free American farmer tilling the soil you own 
or rent, against the Russian Kolkhoz—the collective 
farm where farmers are now driven by overseers to work 
the land the state has taken from them. 


Our survival and final victory lies in the way the free 
American farmer is able to answer the Kolkhoz—to out- 
produce it by a tremendous edge so that those in service 
and those at home continue to be the best fed, best clothed 
people in the world. It lies in free American business and 
its ability to roll forth the greatest array of machines and 


& OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS AND 


CARGILL. INC 


goods the world has ever seen. It lies in free Americans 
who live under a grow-ahead system and work for a goal, 
not a whip. 


Our strength for the dangerous fifties is, strangely 
enough, in the very things some of the wild-eyed planners 
of the ’thirties and forties wanted to change to the Russian 
pattern of regimented farms and regimented business, 
regimented people. 


As we face the dangerous years ahead, let’s keep and 
build this strength we have. Let’s keep and protect our 
grow-ahead system that has made us the envy of the 
world. It is the base of the only power that can answer 
the challenge of world-wide Communism. 


CARGI . 


SPECIALISTS IN 
SERVING 


35 OTHER CITIES 


This Advertisement also appears in The Farmer, The Dakota Farmer and 12 other publications. 
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With great sport champions, sportsmanship is more 
than just a word. And no champion ever demon- 
strated the true spirit of sportsmanship better than 
the immortal golf champion, Bobby Jones. 


About a quarter-century ago, Jones was playing 
in the United States Open Championship. He came 
into the final round locked with Willy McFarlane. 
It was a tight match with victory or defeat riding on 
every aaa. 

Suddenly, as Bobby Jones was about to play a 
shot, he stopped play, turned to the officials and 
requested that he be penalized a stroke, for he 
confessed that he had moved the ball slightly while 
addressing it. But curiously enough, no one except 
Jones had seen the ball move. However, Jones 
insisted that he had accidentally moved the ball, and 
in view of the importance of that match, it was only 
sporting that he should be penalized in all fairness 
to his opponent. 


So the penalty was inflicted. Because of 1, the 


\ARawWEN PERFORM 
ee ANCE counts-:° 


N 


GENERAL OFFICES 


4eR SPORTS STORY 


two players finished the match in a tie. In a play-off, 
again they finished in a tie. However, after a second 
play-off filly McFarlane won the Open Champion- 
ship from Bobby Jones—by a single stroke! 


Thus it happened that sportsmanship lost a 
championship for a golfer, but added greater glory 
to a champion who became a legend of the game. 


Yes, a truly great champion must be tops by 
every standard. In your business, the quality of the 
products which bear your name is the standard by 
which you are judged. That’s why it’s so important 
to be sure of top performance and absolute uni- 
formity in every mix. To wise bakers this means 
using a flour they can count on . . . a Commander- 
procs ed flour! Dependable, uniform baking results 
day in and day out, regardless of crop season .. . 
that’s what you need, and that’s what you get with 
a Commander-Larabee flour. Put the Commander- 
Larabee flour of your choice on your next flour order. 
You'll see what we mean. 


ommander-Larabee Milling Company 


MINNEAPOLIS © 2 + MINNESOTA 
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800 Attend Kansas Wheat Field Day 





BREADSTUFFS INDUSTRY JOINS 
TO PRAISE ROLE OF RESEARCH 


Development of New Wheat Varieties Reported at Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn. Event; Basic Needs 
of Research Program Outlined 


KANSAS CITY—The four major 
elements in the breadstuffs produc- 
tion line—farmers, grain men, mill- 
ers and bakers—celebrated together 
the pending harvest of another wheat 
crop at the annual field day of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn. 
June 22 at the Paul Uhlmann farm 
near Kansas City. The theme of the 
meeting this year was evident in the 
stress placed on the important role 
of research in maintaining the na- 
tion’s bread supplies and quality at 
an ample level. 

As usual the field day attracted 
men from all parts of the nation and 
representing most of the leading busi- 
ness concerns associated in produc- 
tion of the “staff of life.” About 800 
were present for the tour of the 
experimental wheat plots and the 
speaking program which followed. 

There are 91 test plots throughout 
the state of Kansas. Together with 
the test fields at Manhattan, the Uhl- 
mann farm plantings are the master 
test plots of the wheat improvement 
work of the state, C. E. Skiver, field 
director of the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Assn., explained. Mr. 
Skiver, and C. T. Hall, county agent, 
outlined the objective behind the 
study of each of the 15 wheat plots. 

Varieties Listed 

In addition to the parent strains, 
Turkey and Tenmarg, the latter the 
first major improvement on the orig- 
inal standard bread wheat of Kansas, 
there were growing samples of the fa- 
vorite children of this wheat ancestry 

Comanche, Pawnee, Wichita and 
Kiowa—four varieties which now oc- 
cupy 80% of the acreage in the state. 
In addition, there was displayed Early 
Triumph, which occupies a large acre- 
age in the southern half of the state 
and which is prized for its earliness 
and mellow quality. The Kiowa va- 
riety is new, being released for com- 
mercial production only last year. 

Among the new varieties cited by 
Mr. Skiver, was No. 4188, a cross of 
Kawvale x Marquillo on Kawvale x 
Tenmarg. Mr. Skiver said that this 
variety does not have winter hardi- 
ness enough for the western areas 
of the state and its value in the cen- 
tral section as a competitor of Paw- 
nee is questionable, Hence it may be 
dropped. Others on display, on which 
he commented were Iohardy, a selec- 
tion of Turkey wheat made at Iowa 
which has not shown enough value 
in Kansas, Moking and Vigo. 

The job of selecting good wheats 
that will survive the winter hardships 
of Kansas is a difficult one, Mr. Skiver 
said in pointing out that as many as 
35,000 experimental crosses have had 
to be discarded in the process of find- 
ing just one that is promising 

One large plot on the farm has 
been planted to irradiated wheat, 
treating with 10,000 roentgen units 
before seeding. The plan is to har- 
vest the wheat from this plot and 
check the flour qualities. The irradia- 
tion tends to change the germ plasma 


of the wheat and produce different 
variations. Another large plot has 
been treated with ammonia nitrate 
which enlarges the heads. 

One 10-acre plot was sprayed with 
a plant food for foliage feeding with 
an added growth hormone activator. 
This is believed to be the first large 
scale trial of this kind. The plot was 
sprayed with a saturated solution of 
urea (50 Ib. an acre) plus an acti- 
vator, a diethyl amine salt of 2-4 di- 
chlorophenixy acetic acid. 


Research Program Needs 

The great long-term values of this 
type of research work was empha- 
sized by President James A. McCain 
of Kansas State College in the prin- 
cipal address of the day. Dr. McCain 
said that the research problem often 
is oversimplified and cited five basic 
needs of any research program. 

The first, the speaker said, is need 
to have properly trained personnel 
and keep a continuous flow of such 
trained men. Often in times of crisis 
such as now, this need is overlooked 





and particularly in agriculture, which, 
Dr. McCain pointed out, produces 
commodities of great strategic value 
in both diplomacy and warfare. 

The second essential is the team- 
work of many scientists in related 
fields. Research is not a one man job, 
he emphasized. 

In the third place, it must be rec- 
ognized that the fruit of research re- 
quires time, Seven years is the short- 
est time in which a new wheat va- 
riety has been established and 15 
years is the average time. Thus, long- 
term, not year-fo-year, projects are 
necessary. “a 

Fourth, said the Kansas State edu- 
cator, pure research is as essential 
as applied research. In the pure re- 
search field much of our knowledge 
has come from Europe in the past, he 
said. We must now begin to develop 
such programs in the U.S. 

And fifth, the results of research 
must be translated into improved 
practices in industry or the whole 
effort is useless. 


Industry Support 

The KanSas ° State president ex- 
pressed the gratitude of the college 
for the cooperation and help received 
from the groups represented in the 
wheat improvement association and 
said that industry is coming to recog- 
nize more each year the value and 
even the absolute necessity of lend- 
ing support to the research work of 
colleges. 

One of the pioneering leaders in 


(Continued on page 29) 


No Settlement Seen 
in New England 
Bakery Strike 


NEW YORK—tThe wholesale bak- 
ery strike which is gradually crip- 
pling the baking industry in the 
northeastern section of the country 
has now spread to 27 plants in all 
New England states with the excep- 
tion of Vermont. 

Excluding Boston, every large city 
has been affected, with leading chain 
bakers and larger independents 
struck. It is estimated that approxi- 
mately 2,500 workers are now out as 
a result of the work stoppage. 

No indication of a settlement ap- 
pears in sight and industry repre- 
sentatives recognize the possibility of 
a continued creeping paralysis move- 
ment down the entire eastern sea- 
board. 

The stated cbjective of union rep- 
resentatives is a 40-hour five-day 
week, but mediation has now been 
hampered by a demand for a New 
England-wide contract for the en- 
tire industry. 

In addition to local operators, va- 
rious plants of the General Baking 
Co., Hathaway Baking Co., Continen- 
tal Baking Co., Dreikorn, Inc., and 
the Ward Baking Co. are involved in 
the strike. 





Lag in IWA Sales Blamed Partly 
on Spread in Shipping Charges 


WASHINGTON—Failure of brisk 
sales of wheat under the Internation- 
al Wheat Agreement for the new 
year may be in part attributed to 
ocean shipping rates, trade sources 
report. There is a substantial spread 
in prices asked for ocean tonnage, a 
condition which would cause foreign 
buyers to defer action on their Au- 
gust allotments for the new IWA 
year, they say. 

While there is no reliable basis for 
comparison of August sales between 
tigures. of commercial exporters and 
the weekly government reports of 
sales registered at the IWA office 
there, a substantial difference is 
noted. 

Reports of commercial exporters of 
wheat sales through June 23 for Au- 
gust shipment reveal a considerably 
larger tonnage than that of the IWA 
office as ‘of June 19. This difference 
could in part be explained by such 
sales made earlier and not subject to 
IWA subsidy payment, but it is diffi- 
cult te understand why commitments 
made earlier for August delivery 
would have been undertaken when it 
was clearly known that subsidy pay- 
ments would be available. | 


Cuban Sales Halted 

A ban on further wheat and flour 
sales to Cuba until further notice, 
was announced this week. Up to June 
19 Cuba had registered purchases of 
flour to nearly one third of its annual 
import quota. 

Representatives of U.S. mills met 
last week in Cuba with the Minister 
of Commerce for discussions of prob- 


lems involved in sales to Cuba. At 
first, it was reported, Cuban offi- 
cials were reluctant to validate sales 
already made. But later it was agreed 
that sales made through June 22 
would be approved. But other busi- 
ness, it was indicated, will be re- 
fused pending the setting up of an 
import control system, probably on 
an historical basis. Shipment of flour 
already sold was expected to be au- 
thorized. Following the meeting in 
Cuba, CCC announced that sales to 
that country would not be confirmed 
until further notice. 

Meanwhile, other complaints of 
confusion in the IWA export situa- 


tion were heard. Some Latin Ameri- 
can countries did not yet have their 
licensing or quota systems ready and 
were not buying. And, it was felt, 
some sales already made were not 
secure because the situation was not 
yet clarified. 

One of the points noted in the 
general situation was that Ecuador 
was not yet buying flour, and it was 
reported that Ecuador possibly would 
take more wheat. 

Although importing nations under 
the wheat pact may withhold com- 
mitments for wheat from the U.S. 
under the authorized August quotas, 


(Continued on page 36) 





Distribution of “Common Sense” 
Leaflet Passes Million Mark 


CHICAGO — Distribution of the 
“Common Sense’ Weight Reduction” 
leaflets passed the million mark this 
week as the joint effort of the Wheat 
Flour Institute and the Bakers of 
America Program to convince the 
American consumer that bread is not 
fattening gained headway. 

As has been true from the start, 
most of the orders come from small 
operators. It is thought that larger 
firms take longer to get their pro- 
grams under way, but eventually will 
come in on a broad scale. 

“The program is just now getting 
rolling,” said Howard Lampman, di- 


rector of the Wheat Flour Institute. 
“There are many other steps yet to 
be taken to facilitate distribution. 

“For instance, the institute is mak- 
ing a complete mailing of proofs of 
advertising mats contained in the kit 
to retail advertising managers of all 
daily newspapers.” 

Walter H. Hopkins, director of the 
Bakers of America Program, says he 
is quite satisfied with the progress 
of the campaign. He said, however, 
that the other promctional material 
contained in the kit is not moving as 
speedily as the leaflet, and urged that 
bakers realize its value. 
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FEED MILLING SCHOOL—Shown above is an architect's drawing of a 
proposed wing to be added to East Waters Hall at Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, to house a pilot plant for use in a course in formula feed milling 
technology. It is estimated that the wing will cost approximately $200,000. 
A campaign is now being conducted in the feed industry to raise this amount 
of money for construction of the feed mill building. Members of the advisory 
committee working for establishment of a curriclum in feed milling tech- 
nology at the Kansas State milling school are confident that the feed industry 
can benefit from the school just as the flour milling industry has found the 
school to be a source of trained production personnel. 





DUNWOODY COMPLETES TERM 

MINNEAPOLIS — The Dunwoody 
Baking School, Minneapolis, complet- 
ed its year’s work June 15. Following 
a seven weeks’ vacation, the school 
will re-open Aug. 6, for the 1951-52 
school year. For the first time in sev- 
eral years, the baking school will be 
accepting enrollments on a current 
basis at the start of the new school 
year. During the past year 246 stu- 
dents attended the baking school, 
coming from 31 states, Canada, Ber- 
muda and Hawaii. In the Evening 
School, 168 students attended, coming 
from the Twin Cities and surrounding 
area. 
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Controls Stressed 
at Convention of 
Eastern Feed Men 


NEW YORK—Effects of the na- 
tion’s defense program on the feed 
industry and business in general came 
in for a big share of attention at the 
annual convention of the Eastern 
Federation of Feed Merchants, Inc., 
June 18-19 at the Commodore Hotel 
in New York. 

One of the highlights of the conven- 
tion was a talk by Dr. L. C. Cunning- 
ham of Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y., on the livestock production and 
feed supply and price situation. 

In discussing what is ahead for 
business, Dr. Raymond Rodgers, New 
York University, New York, N.Y., 
spoke optimistically of the business 
future. 

Lloyd S. Riford, chairman of the 
board of the Beacon Milling Co., Cay- 
uga, N.Y., who recently retired from 
his position as feed price chief in the 
Office of Price Stabilization, discussed 
government price stabilization. 

Dinsmore Worthing, now chief of 
OPS feed division, discussed feed 
price regulations, pointing out that 
everything possible is being done to 
make what regulations may be forth- 
coming economically sound and of 
the least possible disturbance to the 
feed industry. 

Declaring that we cannot afford to 
wait until food processors are in 
vital need of equipment, machinery or 
replacement parts, Raymond J. Wal- 
ters, executive secretary of the Grain 
Processing Machinery Manufacturers 
Assn., New York, called for action now 





to assure the industry of needed ma- 
terials in planning for the future. 

The address of Scott Gray, presi- 
dent of the federation, was read by 
Kenneth E. Eldred. In his paper, Mr. 
Gray pointed to the importance of the 
federation’s services in the present 
war economy. 

Austin W. Carpenter, executive vice 
president of the federation, reported 
that the organization’s financial con- 
dition is sound and that it made sat- 
isfactory progress in this respect dur- 
ing the past year. 


Nutrition Discussion 

The afternoon session of the first 
day of the convention was devoted 
to a panel symposium on livestock 
and poultry nutrition and featured 
outstanding authorities in the field. 

The panel was composed of Dr. T. 
H. Jukes, Lederle Laboratories Divi- 
sion, American Cyanamid Co., Pearl 
River, N. Y.; Dr. C. B. Knodt, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa.; Dr. Gerald F. Combs, 
University of Maryland, College Park; 
Dr. E. P. Singsen, University of 
Connecticut, Storrs, and Wayne M. 
Waller, National Fisheries Institute, 
Washington, D. C. Austin W. Carpen- 
ter, executive director of EFFM, 
acted as moderator at the session. 

One of the subjects discussed at 
the meeting was that of bad accounts. 
The speaker covering this problem 
was Robert R. Sesline, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

“Putting the Sell Into Selling,” 
was the title of an address presented 
by Sterling W. Mudge, supervisor of 
training for Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
Inc., New York, at the luncheon 
session June 18. 

One of the features of the Tues- 
day morning session of the conven- 
tion was a moving picture produc- 
tion prepared by the Textile Bag 
Manufacturers Assn., in which the 
value of bags produced by members 
of that organization was emphasized. 

At a directors’ meeting immediate- 
ly following the convention, the fol- 
lowing were appointed directors of 
the federation: William R. Conklin, 
Chester, N.Y.; Arthur Stover, Perka- 
sie, Pa.; Dave Green, Dover, Del.; 
Thomas Patterson, Canton, N.Y., and 
Louis Novins, Lakewood, N.J. 
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FREIHOFER PLANT BURNS 


ATLANTIC CITY—A fire here re- 
cently caused more than $200,000 
damage to the interior of the/Frei- 
hofer Baking Co. plant, which was 


just resuming operations after a two- 
week shutdown for the installation of 
new equipment and other renova- 
tions. Tons of flour, shortening and 
sugar were ruined by the flames 
and water, but a number of trucks 
were safely removed from the ga- 
rage. During the shutdown, the com- 
pany shipped bread to this area from 
its plants at Allentown, Pa., and Wil- 
mington, Del., and it was reported 
these sources would be utilized until 
repairs are made. 
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ROANOKE CITY MILLS 
ADDS TO SALES FORCE 


ROANOKE—Two sales represen- 
tatives for the state of North Caro- 
lina were appointed last week by 
George W. Huggins, manager of sales 
for the flour division, Roanoke City 
Mills, Inc. 

They are Sam T. Carter, Washing- 
ton, D.C., who will represent the mill 
in eastern North Carolina, and A. M. 
Arthur, Princeton, N.C., who will 
travel the central part of the state. 

Both men have a background of 
flour and feed experience, having 
been connected in the past with 
North Carolina and Virginia mills. 
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HAMMOND DIRECTOR 

WELLSBURG, W. VA. — M. E. 
Greiner, vice president and general 
manager of Hammond Bag & Paper 
Co., was elected a director of the 
company at the regular quarterly 
meeting of the board, according to 
an announcement by M. J. Davis, 
president. Mr. Greiner joined the 
Hammond organization as western 
sales representative in 1936 and was 
transferred to the company’s main 
office at Wellsburg, W. Va., in 1937. 
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Wheat and Flour 
Exports Drop 
Sharply in 1950 


WASHINGTON—Exports of wheat 
flour declined to 19,901,000 sacks in 
1950 from the 32,218,000 sacks ex- 
ported in the previous calendar year, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
reports. 

Of the total, 4,566,000 sacks were 
termed “other wheat flour,” as dis- 
tinguished from flour milled wholly 
from U.S. wheat. Exports in 1949 of 
“other” flour totaled 2,930,000 sacks. 

Calendar year exports of wheat 
also declined, with 206,064,000 bu. 
shipped in 1950, compared with 340,- 
486,000 bu. in 1949. Rye grain ex- 
ports totaled 3,358,000 bu., compared 
with 8,460,000 bu. in 1949. 

The value of wheat flour exports 
in 1950 was reported at $84,163,000, 
compared with $164,934,000 the pre- 
vious year. Exports of all grain and 
preparations declined in value from 
$1,462 million in 1949 to $838 million 
in 1950, a drop of 43%, reflecting im- 
proved food production abroad. 

Most of the decline was due to re- 
duced wheat and flour exports, which 
fell to $512 million, the lowest value 
in five years. However, the number 
of bushels exported dropped by only 
39%. The amount of subsidies paid 
on exports under the International 
Wheat Agreement is not included in 
the value figures reported. 

The value of all domestic agricul- 
tural commodities exported during 
1950 was 20% below the value of 
these exports in 1949. 





Light CCC Export Movement 
Expected, Elevator Men Told 


KANSAS CITY — Movement of 
grain for export by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. will be light during the 
next few months, William P. McAr- 
thur, deputy director of the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
Grain Branch, Washington, told those 
in attendance at the annual meeting 
of the Terminal Elevator Grain Mer- 
chants Assn. here June 21-22. 

Although a large program of CCC 
export is not anticipated immediately, 
he forecast a heavy movement of 





Frank A. Theis 


grain from West Coast ports destined 
for Japan, Korea and India. 

Mr. McArthur indicated that CCC 
did not have enough supplies of grain 
in the West to fill the needs of the 
Far East, and there was a distinct 
possibility that some of the business 
might be handled by the private trade, 
rather than CCC having to buy the 
grain on the open market to fill all 
of the commitments. 

These views were expressed at a 
question and answer period held dur- 
ing the main session of the associa- 
tion’s meeting at the Saddle & Sirloin 
Club near Kansas City, June 21. Act- 
ing as host to the gathering was 
Frank A. Theis, president, Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co., and president 
of the association. Ninety-five persons 
attended the meeting which was fol- 
lowed by a steak dinner in the club- 
house in the evening. 

In addition to Mr. McArthur there 
were present several regional direc- 
tors of the Commodity Credit Corp., 
including James A. Cole, Minneapo- 
lis; George Bradley, Chicago; Latham 
White, Dallas, and Donald E. Smith, 
Kansas City. Also in attendance were 
four section heads from the Kansas 
City regional office of CCC. A discus- 
sion between the government officials 
and private trade comprised the main 
portion of the meeting. 


Wheat Crops Analyzed 


Condition and size of the winter 
and spring wheat crops were ana- 
lyzed. Reports on storage conditions 
at the major points in the country 
were given. It was believed that there 
was considerably more storage avail- 
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able at terminal points now than a 
year ago and that even the country 
has a relatively large amount of 
space available. 

As to the southwestern car situa- 
tion, it was indicated that supplies 
were sufficient for movement of the 
wheat, but if the rains continue it 
might cause the harvest time to ar- 
rive simultaneously in a large area 
from Oklahoma north through Ne- 
braska. This situation would cause a 
heavy demand for cars all at once. 

Directors of the terminal elevator 
association met in the morning June 
22 at the Kansas City Club. All offi- 
cers of the group were reelected, in- 
cluding Mr. Theis, president, H. M. 
Stratton, Stratton Grain Co., Mil- 
waukee, chairman of the board, R. C. 
Woodworth, Cargill, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis, first vice president; H. E. San- 
ford, Continental Grain Co., Portland, 
Ore., second vice president, and Rol- 
len R. Hayden, Kansas City, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Two new directors were named. 
They were H. Robert Diercks, Cargill, 
Inc., St. Louis, and Price Feuquay, 
Salina Terminal Elevator Co., Enid, 
Okla. 

The meeting concluded with attend- 
ance at the Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn. Field Day at the Uhlmann 
farm near Kansas City June 22. 


———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


BREAD DOUGH BULLETIN 

CHICAGO—A paper presented by 
Sigurd T. Viren, J. R. Short Milling 
Co., Belmont, Mass. at the annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, is available in a 
5-page bulletin released to members 
of the ASBE. The paper deals with 
white bread dough development. 
Copies are available from Victor E. 
Marx, secretary, Room 1354, La 
Salle Wacker Bldg., 121 W. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 
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BAKERY IN WISCONSIN 
OPENS NEW ADDITION 


RACINE, WIS The Lindstrom 
Bakery here is observing its 10th 
anniversary with the opening of an 
addition to its main store building, 
where production is carried on for 
the retail store and a downtown 
branch store. 

The new addition, opened formally 
at a three day open house, permits 
both the expansion of production and 
daylight instead of round-the-clock 
output. One innovation is a large 
refrigerated work room in which 
cakes can be prepared and frosted. 

In the last decade the firm, op- 
erated by. Mr. and Mrs. Otto Lind- 
strom, has expanded from a staff 
of two to one of 54 and from a week- 
ly volume of $125 to an annual gross 
of $432,000. Mr. Lindstrom is a mem- 
ber of the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America national affairs committee 
and is chairman of its research and 
education committee. He also is 
founder and head of the Decko Mfg. 
Co., producer of rubber cookie sheets 
for bakers. 
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GREUTKER, INC., BUYS 
BUFFALO FEED COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—Greutker, Inc.,.a 
feed jobbing concern here, has an- 
nounced the purchase of the Dold 
Feed Co., Buffalo, manufacturer of 
meat scrap and fertilizers. Jack Bowl- 
ing, vice president of Greutker, Inc., 
has assumed presidency of the Dold 
firm, and Chris Greutker is secretary. 
No change in operating personnel is 
planned. 
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Little Change in World’s Grain 
Needs Seen if Korean War Ends 


WASHINGTON—Little change is 
expected in the composition or the 
distribution of bread and feed grain 
exports if the current peace feelers 
put forth by the Russians to settle 
the Korean war are successful, prom- 
inent government food experts de- 
clared this week. However, this same 
condition might not be valid for such 
commodities as fats and oils and su- 
gar which do not have the price pro- 
tection such as the International 
Wheat Agreement. 

An official stated that the probable 
immediate effect of the Russian peace 
bid would be psychological and de- 
press all commodity markets. But he 
could see no radical change in either 
the nature or the distribution of 
world needs for cereal and feed grains 
over the coming year. 

Should the U.S. be required to as- 
sume full responsibility of feeding 
the total Korean population this 
would add relatively little to our 


World Breadgrain 
Output Near 1950 
Level Indicated 


WASHINGTON—World production 
prospects for 1951 wheat and rye 
crops point to an outturn of about the 
same as or slightly below the high 
level of 1950, the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations reports. 

No significant change from the 
1950 harvest is now indicated for 
North America, Europe or Asia, but 
some net decline seems probable in 
Africa. An over-all reduction in west- 
ern Europe seems offset by better 
prospects in eastern Europe, particu- 
larly in the Balkans, where crops 
were reduced by drouth last year, 
OFAR says. 

Acreages sown to winter grains, 
mainly wheat and rye, in northwest- 
ern Europe for harvest in 1951, are 
smaller than in 1950, mostly because 
of prolonged wet weather last fall. 
Spring grains were sown late, and 
opinions vary as to the effect of the 
late start of both crops on yields. 

In the Mediterranean area, Turkey, 
Greece and the Iberian peninsula ex- 
pect good grain crops. In Italy, how- 
ever, wheat is not likely to reach last 
year’s outturn, OF AR says. 
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BAKERS’ 1952 ADVERTISING 
PROGRAM PLANS MAPPED 


DETROIT—Tentative plans for the 
Bakers of America Program adver- 
tising for 1952 were discussed by the 
program and planning committees at 
a meeting in Detroit June 19. Karl 
E. Baur, Liberty Baking Co., Pitts- 
burgh, president of the American 
Bakers Assn. and chairman of the 
committees, presided. 

Following a discussion of proposals 
for expanding the Bakers of Amer- 
ica Program public relations opera- 
tion, Mr. Baur was instructed by the 
members to appoint a committee 
which will present a plan of action 
in the near future. 

Walter H. Hopkins, program direc- 
tor, reported that a number of sub- 
scriptions for the 1952-53 campaign 
have already been received. 





current burden. The addition of a 
North Korean population to the feed- 
ing problem would only add between 
eight and 10 million people to that 
group for which we currently have 
responsibility. Furthermore, the offi- 
cial noted that the South Korean 
barley crep, in fairly good condition, 
is about to be harvested and the 
South Korean rice crop, now seen in 
good shape, will be harvested later 
this year. This official sees a poten- 
tial peace in Korea as not making 
much change in bread cereal de- 
mands at this time. 


Slower Exports Possible 

He admitted, however; that there 
might be some slowing down of ex- 
port demand in western Europe 
where nations may have been stock- 
piling in excess of immediate needs. 
However, the big demand factors the 
U.K. and western Germany are un- 
likely to alter their current buying 
policies and can be expected to keep 
their grain requirements moving at a 
steady regular pace. The same condi- 
tion can be forecast for Japan, this 
official asserted. 

For fats and oils and sugar this 
official took a somewhat different 
view. For example, foreign grain 
buyers now have a reasonably good 
price of $1.80 bu. under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement. It is of lit- 
tle importance to them what happens 
to the U.S. price situation unless one 
saw such radical market weakness 
that would break the U.S. price to 
the maximum of the IWA pact. No 
one admits such a drastic break can 
occur. On the other hand, most re- 
liable sources feel that wheat prices 
after harvest will stabilize close to 
the loan level. 


Fats and Oils Situation 
Buyers of fats and oils and sugar 
see a potentially different price situ- 
ation for these commodities. First, 
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F. M. Carroll 


TO SALES POST—F. M. Carroll, 
sales representative for the Alva 
(Okla.) Roller Mills division of the 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., for the 
past six years, has been named sales 
manager for the company. Mr. Car- 
roll has represented several mills in 
the southwestern territory as well as 
Louisiana and Mississippi. 


supply conditions are extremely fa- 
vorable and add up to lower prices 
for these commodities. Without the 
bargain price of wheat as under the 
wheat agreement foreign buyers, if 
bearish on future fats and oils and 
sugar prices, may decide to tighten 
their supply belts and wait for lower 
domestic U.S. prices before buying 
here. Fats and oils and sugar as 
compared with cereal and feed grains 
may be seen as luxury items which 
can be reduced temporarily, particu- 
larly if the outlook forecasts a lower 
price level when the heavy cottonseed 
crop hits the market. 

That the Russian peace feeler 
would be somewhat of a bomb-shell 
in already weak commodity markets 
was admitted here. Official Washing- 
ton is skeptical but hopeful that the 
latest Russian move may be a real 
step to an improved international po- 
litical situation. 


Philippines Requires 
That ImportsInclude 
Cassava Flour 


Canadian and U.S. millers were 
faced this week with a new develop- 
ment which threatened to hamper 
flour exports to the Philippines. 

News was received that the presi- 
dent of the Philippines had signed a 
bill requiring that a wheat flour pur- 
chase must be accompanied by 30% 
of cassava flour. Cassava flour is made 
from a plant root and is the base flour 
for tapioca and can be poisonous if 
not handled properly, it was pointed 
out. 

Pacific Northwest millers who had 
read the bill, which is now effective, 
said it meant that anyone selling 
wheat flour in the Philippines must 
sell 30% of cassava flour along 
with it. 

Millers indicated that this require- 
ment would complicate sales to the 
Philippines and that they probably 
would have to make joint bids on 
Philippine business in connection with 
someone who is able to match their 
wheat flour with the proper percent- 
age of cassava flour. 

It was reported that this new re- 
quirement had been threatened for 
some time and that both Canadian 
and American flour exporters had 
protested the plan. 

It was understood that this. move 
represents part of an effort to build 
up a local milling industry in the 
Philippines. However, it was reported, 
that country does not have proper 
or sufficient equipment to handle this 
much cassava flour. 

Reports from Vancouver indicated 
it was probable that Manila authori- 
ties would not be able to implement 
the decree. According to information 
received at Vancouver, the Filipinos 
have no cassava milling facilities, and 
experiments in the past in other parts 
of the Far East in mixing cassava 
flour with imported wheat flour have 
been a failure. 

If the Manila decree is carried out, 
it will likely mean a 30% cut in the 
amount of flour purchased from the 
U.S. and Canada, it was noted. 
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CHICAGO—A scroll in memory of 
the late Sigurd O. Werner and pre- 
sented by the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry was dedicated here 
June 19. Representatives of the many 
industry organizations in which Mr. 
Werner was active participated in the 
ceremony honoring the former Chi- 
cago manager of the Miller Publish- 
ing Co., who died Feb. 5 at the age 
of 59. For 44 years he had been a 
staff member of the four business 
pubiications of the company—The 
Northwestern Miller, The American 
Baker, Feedstuffs, and Milling Pro- 
duction. 

The dedication ceremony was a 
highlight of the evening program at 
the first summer outing of the Bak- 
ers Club of Chicago held at Elm- 
hurst Country Club. 

The scroll will hang in the Sher- 
man Hotel quarters of the Bakers 
Club of Chicago as a permanent me- 
morial to the lifetime activities of 
Mr. Werner. A reproduction of the 
scroll will hang in the home office 
of the Miller Publishing Co. in Min- 
neapolis, and a reproduction will be 
presented to Mrs. S. O. Werner. 


Long Service Reviewed 

John P. Garrow, Chapman & Smith 
Co., Chicago, president of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, in 
charge of the ceremony, reviewed 
Mr. Werner's long service in the in- 
dustries in which he was active. He 
pointed out that Mr. Werner’s ca- 
reer of service was unique because of 
its wide area of interest and its ex- 
tended period of years. 

W. E. Lingren, editor of The Amer- 
ican Baker, Minneapclis, representing 
the Miller Publishing Co., pointed 
out that it was a great privilege for 
the company to have had Mr. Wer- 
ner on its staff and an honor to have 
him “remembered in this special 
way.” 

“I am sure,” he said, “that Sig 
would be most pleased to see his 
years of service so recognized.” 

N. G. Anderson, Bay State Milling 
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Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
Honors Memory of “Sig” Werner 


The Late Sigurd O. Werner 


Co., Chicago, representing the Chica- 
go Feed Club, reviewed Mr. Wer- 
ner’s activities with that group and 
expressed its collective appreciation 
for the service rendered. Harry W. 
Larsen, Habel, Armbruster & Larsen 
Co., Chicago, expressed similar 
thoughts as the representative of the 
Chicago Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors. 

Representing the Chicago Bakers 
Courtesy Club, Arthur W. Fosdyke, 
Anetsberger Bros., Inc., Chicago, 
president of the group, told of Mr. 
Werner's long service as secretary- 
treasurer of the club from 1929 until 
his death. He quoted from a piece 
written by Mr. Werner which set 
forth his ideals of service and out- 
lined his views that the club should 
be always alert to opportunities for 
additional service to the industry. 

Charles J. Regan, Interstate Baker- 
ies Corp., Chicago, president of the 
Bakers Club of Chicago, accepted the 
scroll in behalf of the club in whose 


quarters the memorial will perma- 
nently hang. 

Mr. Regan said it was fitting that 
the memorial should hang in the 
club’s quarters because of the long 
and close association Mr, Werner had 
with the organization's activities dur- 
ing his lifetime. 

Paul Clissold, Bakers Helper, Chi- 
cago, closed the dedication ceremony 
with a song, “Old Soldiers Never 
Die.” 

The scroll was signed by Mr. Gar- 
row, as president of the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry, and by 
Claude A. Bascombe, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York, secretary of 
the organization. Text of the memo- 
rial follows: 

“In grateful memory of ‘Sig’ Wer- 
ner, beloved fellow member of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry, 
whose most lasting memorial has 
been indelibly written in the hearts 
of all who were privileged to know 
him. 

“For 44 of his 59 fruitful years, 
this good and kindly man devoted 
his unique editorial and persuasive 
ability to selfless fostering of cooper- 
ative action for the benefit of the 
baking and milling industries. 

“Although many worldly honors 
came his way, his greatest achieve- 
ment is found in the answer to his 
oft-repeated and characteristic ques- 
tion—‘Can I Help You?’ 

“To this the baking, milling and 
allied industries have but one reply: 
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‘You always have helped, Sig Wer- 
ner; and in the memory of your 
friends you always will’.” 


Previous Honors 


The memorial scroll was not the 
first time Mr. Werner had been so 
honored. In 1949, he was cited by the 
Chicago Association of Flour Distri- 
butors for completing 25 years of out- 
standing service as secretary-treas- 
urer of that group. Nine years ear- 
lier he was given a testimonial scroll 
by members of the Chicago flour and 
baking industries for his long service 
to those trades. He was secretary of 
the National Federated Flour Clubs 
from 1932 to 1939. In 1929 he became 
secretary and treasurer of the Chi- 
cago Bakers Courtesy Club. For five 
years he was a director and for three 
years he was secretary of the Bak- 
ers Club of Chicago. 

Born in Minneapolis May 5, 1891, 
Mr. Werner moved with his family to 
Oslo, Norway, in 1901. Five years 
later he completed high school there 
and returned to Minneapolis. His em- 
ployment by the Miller Publishing 
Co. began Sept. 6, 1906. From his 
first job as a $5-a-week office boy he 
advanced to the subscription depart- 
ment, and for about 10 years prior to 
his transfer to the Chicago office of 
the company in 1922 he was in the 
editorial department. He became 
manager of the Chicago office in 1928, 
in charge of advertising sales and 
service in that area for the company’s 
four publications, The Northwestern 
Miller, Feedstuffs, The American 
Baker, and Milling Production. He 
had been a director of the company 
since 1948. 

He was active in his church, serv- 
ing as a member of the board, treas- 
urer and chief usher. 
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AT CEREMONY—Participating in the dedication of the scroll presented 
by the Allied Trades of the Baking Industry honoring the memory of the late 
S. O. Werner were those shown above. Left to right, they are Don E. Rogers, 
central states manager of the Miller Publishing Co., Chicago; Charles J. 
Regan, Interstate Bakeries Corp., Chicago, president of the Bakers Club of 
Chicago; John P. Garrow, Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago, president of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry, and W. E. Lingren, editor of The 
American Baker, Minneapolis. Until his death last February, Mr. Werner 
served as Chicago manager of the Miller Publishing Co., representing The 
American Baker, The Northwestern Miller, Feedstuffs and Milling Production. 


MEMORIAL SCROLL—The scroll dedicated by the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry as a memorial to the late Sigurd O. Werner is reproduced 
above. The original will hang in the Sherman Hotel quarters of the Bakers 
Club of Chicago. Mr. Werner, who at the time of his death last February 
was Chicago manager of the Miller Publishing Co., was active for many 
years in the activities of the baking, milling and feed industries in the 
Chicago area. 
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Italy, Norway, 
Cuba Buy U.S. 
Wheat, Flour 


Italy, Norway and Cuba were prin- 
cipal buyers of U.S. flour and wheat 
for export last week. Early this week 
the first flour inquiry for new crop 
year shipment to the Netherlands 
appeared, but no sales were confirmed 
immediately. 

On June 25 Italy purchased at least 
five cargoes of U.S. wheat, four of 
them for Gulf shipment. The Italians 
bought the four cargoes in tne South- 
west on the basis of 18%¢ over Kan- 
sas City July, f.o.b. Gulf, for August 
shipment, No. 2 hard winters. A car- 
go of Pacific Coast wheat also was 
sold to Italy that day. 

Norway purchased moderate 
amounts of wheat and flour against 
its August-September import author- 
izations last week and was inquir- 
ing for October shipment early this 
week. Norway bought a cargo of No. 
2 hard winter wheat for August ship- 
ment from the Gulf. On June 25 
their bid for 7% ash, 11% protein 
clears for October shipment from 
Gulf was around $3.30 f.a.s. Gulf, 
after subsidy, but most mills’ ideas 
were closer to $3.40 f.a.s. Gulf, after 
subsidy 

First inquiry from the Netherlands 
came June 25, and mills submitted 
quotations for 5% ash types and .7% 
ash clears. There were reports of a 
sale of 5% ash straights overnight, 
but it was as yet unconfirmed by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
The prices were being figured by the 
trade on the basis of a Gulf confer- 
ence freight rate of 70¢ sack which 
would go into effect Aug. 1. However, 
the steamship conference has not an- 
nounced officially that the rate will 
be 70¢. 

Cuba purchased additional amounts 
of U.S. flour last week, and up until 
the week-end had bought about one 
third of its 1951-52 IWA quota. On 
June 25 it was announced that no 
more flour sales would be confirmed 
to Cuba, and it was surmised that 
the Cubans were stopping purchases 
in order to coordinate future flour 
buying with wheat which they intend 
to import after the first of the year. 
(See story on page 9.) 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Southwest Boxcar 
Supply Good, AAR 
Officials Report 


KANSAS CITY—With the Kansas 
wheat harvest at hand, the supply of 
boxcars on southwestern lines is the 
best for many years, R. E. Clark of 
the car service division, Association 
of American Railroads, told the quar- 
terly meeting of the Trans-Missouri 
Kansas Shippers Board here last 
week. 

Mr. Clark said there now are 15,000 
boxcars available for handling wheat 
in the area between the Mississippi 
River and the Rocky Mountains, plus 
3,500 being used on a shuttle service 
to Gulf ports. In addition, he prom- 
ised that the area would receive 4,500 
new boxcars within the next 30 days. 

It may be possible to avoid the 
embargo orders on principal terminal 
markets in the Southwest that have 
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REFUSAL OF PROPOSALS FOR 
LOAN RATE ADJUSTMENT SEEN 


Pacific Northwest Millers Say Present Levels Cut Them 
Off From Historical Markets—Government Officials 
Say Change in Differentials Not Justified 


become customary during harvest the 
past few years. 

Previous AAR orders for the re- 
turn of boxcars to western lines are 
still operative, and there is a consis- 
tent movement westward. The west- 
ern railroads percentage of own cars 
on their lines is the greatest for sev- 
eral years, averaging about 35%, 
with some lines having up to 50% of 
their own cars. This facilitates up- 
grading of these cars by repairs, 
making a greater percentage suit- 
able for grain and grain products. 

Total number of cars conditioned 
and ready for grain on seven west- 
ern lines was estimated at 23,258, 
with 3,050 new cars scheduled for 
delivery by harvest time. 

The forecast of car needs for the 
coming quarter put the grain loading 
at 95% greater than a year ago and 
grain products other than mixed feeds 
the same as a year ago. Because of 
the higher minimum carload require- 
ments, it was estimated that mixed 
feed needs would be 29.4% less than 
a year ago. The estimates were sub- 
mitted by Elmer Kohlwes, export 
manager, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
who is general secretary of the board. 


Crop Progress in 
Spring Wheat Area 
Reported Good 


Reports from the spring wheat 
area of the Northwest indicate good 
crop progress. 

Weather continued cool and cloudy 
Peavey Elevators said light to heavy 
showers were reported over most of 
its territory. And the Occident Ele- 
vator Division of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. said most stations re- 
ceived at least some moisture. 

In general, the small grain con- 
tinues to look good to very good, with 
the majority of the fields in the boot 
or heading stage, according to the 
Peavey crop report. There were occa- 
sional reports of thin stands and yel- 
low fields, but they were said to be 
the exception. Warmer weather would 
be desirable for most of the territory, 
the report said. 


Good Progress Noted 


The Occident report noted good 
crop progress and pointed out that 
there had been many reports of wheat 
being in the boot stage and that 
there were some reports of early 
sown wheat beginning to head out. 
There were some complaints of the 
heads being. short, particularly in 
the drier areas. 

Dry areas in the western part of 
North Dakota and into eastern Mon- 
tana were still hanging on with little 
or no subsoil moisture and needed 
good rains to build up some degree 
of crop security, the Occident re- 
port said. 


Canadian Outlook Promising 


Meanwhile, western Canada’s crop 
outlook continued promising, although 
sections of Alberta were ¢omplaining 
of too cool weather and excessive 
moisture in some regions. 

Moderate day temperatures and 
cool nights were particularly bene- 
ficial over large sections of Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba. Subsoil 
moisture reserves were good, but top- 
soil moisture supplies were being 
depleted. The general moisture con- 
dition in the latter two provinces 
was lower for the week. Crops were 
not suffering, but good generous rains 
were needed. 


WASHINGTON—FEfforts of Pacific 
Northwest millers to gain an adjust- 
ment of wheat loan rates in Port- 
land are doomed to fail, government 
officials disclosed this week. 

The millers argue that the rates 
are distorted and act to cut them 
off from historical flour markets 
south into California. 

Government officials said they have 
studied all available material sub- 
mitted and cannot find that the loan 
rate differentials as they now ex- 
ist should be altered. 

.Also, they said, once the efforts 
of the Pacific Coast mills to gain 
an adjustment were made known, 
they received objections from Colo- 
rado millers who declared that any 
adjustment of loan rates between 
Portland and the area of the interior 
mills should not be considered at this 
time. 

Because of these objections and the 
failure of factual material submitted 
to the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture to prove the case of the Pacific 
Coast millers, it is not believed that 
the requested relief will be forth- 


coming. One of the proposals believed 
made by the Pacific Coast millers was 
that the loan rate at interior points 
should be adjusted up to the Portland 
area level. A proposal to reduce the 
Portland area loan level is asserted 
to have brought a storm of protests 
from wheat growers in that region. 

Considerable misunderstanding of 
provisions of the wheat loan pro- 
gram requires clarification as to the 
loan rate on wheat-of the 1951 crop 
when translated into terms of the 
Chicago terminal market. USDA of- 
ficials say that wheat from Illinois 
under provisions of the Uniform Stor- 
age Agreement carries a potential 
storage deduction of 11%¢ bu. if held 
in store for the full period of the 
loan program. The Illinois area is 
Area 2 under the loan program and 
the Uniform Storage Agreemer.t. 

Using the maximum storage 
charges that can accumulate for Ll- 
linois wheat, it may be seen that the 
net loan rate in terms of the Chi- 
cago market is the country price 
of $2.17 bu. plus 32¢ freight less 
11%¢, or $2.37% bu. 





General Mills Founder 





James F. Bell Completes 


Half Century in Industry 


MINNEAPOLIS — James F. Bell, 
one of the deans of the American 
milling industry and founder of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., this month completes 
a half century of service with Gen- 
eral Mills and its predecessor, the 
Washburn Crosby Co. 

A descendant of a family of millers 
extending back to England before 
colonial days, Mr. Bell joined the 
Washburn Crosby Co. in 1901, soon 
after his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Because he is 
on a fishing trip to Canada no special 
observance of his 50th anniversary 
with the firm has been planned, but 
his associates will remind him of the 
occasion with well-wishing letters. 

Mr. Bell was elected vice presi- 
dent of the Washburn Crosby Co. in 
1917 and president in 1925. From 
1917-1919 he served as chairman of 
the milling division of the U.S. Food 
Administration and later as treasur- 
er of the U.S. Sugar Board. 

In 1928 Mr. Bell brought together 
the group of milling and elevator 
companies that formed General Mills, 
Inc., and a year later the list was 
expanded with the addition of other 
properties, including a chain of farm 
service stores. On formation of Gen- 
eral Mills he was elected president, 
and in 1934 he became chairman of 
the board of directors. He retired in 
1947 from the board chairmanship, 
but continues to hold a position of 
chairman of the committee on finance 
and technological developments. 

Upon the formation of General 
Mills, Mr. Bell was instrumental in 
launching service and research pro- 
grams that eventually took the firm 
into such fields as organic chemistry, 
soybean products, vitamins, home ap- 
pliances and plastic balloons. 

Along with an enthusiasm for re- 


search, he had a concept for public 
relations, under which he believed 
that business should pay attention 
to the public. He devised an informal 
stockholders meeting and developed 
regional meetings, coast-to-coast. 

An ardent sportsman, he developed 
the Delta Waterfowl Research Sta- 
tion on Lake Manitoba in Canada in 
the mid-thirties and in 1950 gave the 
project to the American Wildlife 
Foundation. He has a notable collec- 
tion of rare books, and his interest 
in natural history has led him to 
Newfoundland, Northern Canada and 
Alaska in search of wild animals to 
present to the University of Minne- 
sota. 
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Flour sales showed an increase last 
week. Some round lot sales of bak- 
ery flour in the Southwest and some 
fairly substantial export business ac- 
counted for the gain. An eastern 
chain booked about 200,000 sacks in 
the Southwest, and several other 
round lots were also sold. Spring 
wheat mills generally reported that 
domestic business was rather slow, 
but some export sales under the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement were 
made. 


FAIRLY SUBSTANTIAL 
EXPORT SALES MADE 


Fairly substantial. export sales 
were made last week. Most of the 
business was with buyers in Central 
and South America and in the Carib- 
bean area. Cuba, Haiti, Costa Rica, 
Puerto Rico and Panama were among 
the countries from which demand 
was felt. It was announced later that 
further sales to Cuba under the IWA 
will not be confirmed until further 
notice. Meanwhile, Jamaica was 
scheduled to buy counter flour of 1% 
ash, and Norway was seeking offers 
of first clears for October shipment, 
having booked amounts for August 
and September shipment previously. 


BAKERY FLOUR SALES 
HIKE VOLUME IN S. W. 

Sales in the Southwest averaged 
76% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 56% the previous week and 79% 
a year ago. Several round lot sales 
of bakery flour boosted the volume. 
An eastern chain booked require- 
ments for July, taking about 200,000 
sacks. Business also included a lot 
of 50,000 sacks and several sales of 
10,000 sacks or more. Prior to this 
activity, which came with a market 
dip, business was very slow. Family 
flour sales were quiet, and export 
business was fair. Production at Kan- 
sas City averaged 88% of capacity, 
compared with 89% the preceding 
week. 


SPRING WHEAT MILLS’ 
SALES SHOW INCREASE 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 137% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 93% the previous week 
and 93% a year ago. Domestic busi- 
ness was generally reported rather 
quiet, but some substantial export 
sales to Latin American buyers were 
made. Bakers limited their buying 
while watching wheat market influ- 
ences closely. No large sales were 
made, and business was confined 
mostly to replacement buying. Fam- 
ily flour sales also were slow. Pro- 
duction at Minneapolis averaged 80% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
76% the preceding week. 


EASTERN SALES 
REMAIN LIMITED 

Buying of flour at New York was 
mostly on a hand-to-mouth basis, and 
almost all orders were for June or 
early July shipment, One exception 


Detailed reports of sales activity 
in the principal flour markets in the 
U.S. will be found on page 32. 
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FLOUR BUSINESS SHOWS GAIN; 
SPRING WHEAT MILLS LEAD 


Southwestern Volume Increased by Round Lot Sales to 
Bakers—Spring Wheat Mills Report Domestic 
Business Quiet But Export Sales Active 


to the ordinary buying was the cov- 
ering of two or three weeks’ needs 
by a chain baker. Buyers were slight- 
ly more active at Boston than they 
have been recently, but most of the 
sales were of a fill-in nature and for 
June or early July shipment. 

At Buffalo, a slight improvement in 
production was noted. Shipping di- 
rections were good. An eastern chain 
placed some spot business on mill 
books, and there was some good buy- 
ing by brokers. Demand by local area 
bakers was short of expectations. 

Activity remained slow at Phila- 
delphia as buyers continued to defer 
large scale purchases. Business was 
confined mostly to hand-to-mouth 
purchases by smaller establishments. 

Inquiries on new crop flour were 
active at Pittsburgh, but sales failed 
to develop. Business was limited most- 
ly to fill-ins. Family flour sales were 
dull. 


TRADING QUIET 
IN PACIFIC N. W. 


Flour business was quiet at Seattle. 
Export negotiations were at a stand- 
still, partly because of the recently 
ended maritime strike, and domes- 
tic buyers stayed out of the market 
in the face of a lower wheat market. 
Bookings at Portland under the TWA 
were very limited. Domestic buyers 
also were showing little interest in 
additional buying at this time. 


BUSINESS IMPROVES 
IN CENTRAL STATES 
Business in the Chicago area 
showed some improvement, with a 
fairly good run of replacement buy- 
ing. New sales were mostly for June 
and July shipment. Shipping direc- 
tions registered a moderate gain. 
Sales of soft wheat flour in the 
central states were at about 40-45% 
of capacity, representing some im- 


provement. Bookings, mostly of crack- 
er flour, were for nearby shipment. 

Moderate interest in flour buying 
was reported at St. Louis. Deliveries 
were good. Demand for clears im- 
proved noticeably. Elsewhere in the 
area, a satisfactory amount of July 
business was recorded, but there were 
no large bookings. Shipping direc- 
tions generally were good. 


SOUTHERN SALES 
REPORTED MODERATE 


Flour sales activity in the South 
was only moderate. Bakers and job- 
bers centered their interest on pur- 
chases for shipment in June and July, 
according to reports from New Or- 
leans, and refrained from long term 
buying. The bulk of the business was 
in hard winters. Sales of northern 
springs were slightly more active, 
and some moderate amounts were 
booked. Cracker and cookie bakers 
purchased moderately. Export sales 
showed some improvement. 


CANADIAN EXPORT 
SALES REMAIN SLOW 


Importers’ inquiries in eastern 
Canada for the new crop year have 
not been large, and no purchases 
have been recorded. No large transac- 
tions are expected for August ship- 
ment, and major activity is likely fo 
be postponed until September when 
the new crop begins to become avail- 
able. Western Canadian mills showed 
little or no let-up in operations. Dom- 
estic sales were moderately good. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production of mills report- 
ing to The Northwestern Miller was 
65,352 sacks less in the week end- 
ing June 22 than in the previous 
week. These mills representing 74% 
of the total flour production in the 
U.S. made 2,978,836 sacks compared 
with 3,044,188 in the previous week 
and 2,987,867 in the corresponding 
week of a year ago. Two years ago 
the figure was 3,077,130 and three 
years ago 3,624,421 sacks. There was 
an increase of 11,000 sacks in the 
Northwest and 53,000 in Buffalo 
while production decreased 64,000 
sacks in the Southwest, 47,000 in the 
Central and Southeast and 18,000 in 
the North Pacific Coast. 





Sales of Semolina Remain Quiet 


as Buyers Watch Market Trend 


Sales of semolina and durum gran- 
ulars remained generally quiet last 
week. 

Some buyers were purchasing on a 


hand-to-mouth basis, and some ex- 
tended their contracts. For the most 
part, however, manufacturers of 
macaroni and noodle products con- 
tinued to look for a lower market 
and refrained from making any large 
purchases. 

Excellent durum wheat crop pros- 
pects and the imminence of summer 
plant closings acted to limit buying, 
and indications of a peace moye over 
the weekend contributed to the de- 
sire to await lower prices. 

Meanwhile, eastern trade reports 
indicated that demand for macaroni 
and noodles last week was fair. Prices 
remained unchanged. 

Durum wheat crop prospects were 
reported very good, with general 
rains and showers resulting -in ex- 
cellent moisture conditions. Growing 
weather was said to be ideal, and 
over-all crop prospects were consid- 
ered exceptionally good. 

Premiums on fancy milling quality 


durum wheat declined and were 6¢ 
over the July future at Minneapolis 
June 25. Receipts last week were fair- 
ly heavy. Standard semolina was 
quoted June 25 at $5.85@5.95 sack, 
bulk, Minneapolis. 

Production increased to 96% of 
capacity last week, compared with 
81% the previous week and 75% a 
year ago. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis June 22, were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.37% @2.3 
Choice 2 Amber or better J 

Choice 3 Amber or better. 

Medium 2 Durum or better.. 2.2 
Medium 3 Durum or better.. 2 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks with comparisons; per- 
centage of capacity based on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 
No. ca pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 

June 17-22 9 159,500 152,411 6 
Previous week. 11 186,500 *150,557 81 
Year ago 12 213,000 159,071 75 


Crop year 
production 
9,643,009 
9,135,118 


July 1, 1950-June 22, 
July 1, 1949-June 23, 
*Revised 


1951 
1959 
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DECLINES SHOWN IN 
MILLFEED MARKETS 


<> 
Demand Eases Somewhat; Supplies 
for Nearby Shipment Re- 
main Tight 


Millfeed prices were easier early 
this week. A reduction in demand 
along with some increase in offerings 
was reported at some points, and 
prices declined from the highs of last 
week. Supplies for nearby shipment 
were tight in many markets. 

Formula feed business continued 
brisk in the Northwest, although a 
few manufacturers noted a moderate 
dropping off in demand last week 
which trimmed order backlogs by a 
few days. On the other hand, back- 
logs for some plants increased. Plant 
operating schedules range from five 
days to seven days a week on two or 
three shifts. 

Expanding call for hog concentrates 
added to the big poultry feed demand 
to keep the level of business well 
above last year’s volume. Even a 
slight pick-up in dairy feed sales, par- 
ticularly screenings-molasses feeds, 
was noted, with this type of feed 
taking the place of high-priced mill- 
feed for some feeders. 

Truck business was heavy at most 
plants, and manufacturers pointed out 
that operating schedules have been 
hampered by the swing to this meth- 
od of procurement since it is neces- 
sary to fill unscheduled orders each 
day rather than plan smooth weekly 
operations. Dealers appear to have 
failed to fully anticipate their season- 
al needs in some instances. Also, it is 
believed retailers are wary of price 
trends and prefer to keep strictly 
nearby supplies on hand. 

One of the surprises in current big 
demand is the continued heavy vol- 
ume of chick starter mashes moving 
out, much later than usual for pro- 
duction in this quantity. Turkey feed 
sales also are holding up well, al- 
though as birds become bigger more 
grain feeding is expected. Chick grow- 
ing rations and egg mashes also are 
big sellers. 

Formula feed demand was steady 
to moderately easier in the South- 
west last week, but continued at a 
level which was above last year. Many 
plants were hard-pressed to meet 
shipping instructions, and sufficient 
orders were on hand to require a 
seven-day week in some instances. 
Other manufacturers kept their fa- 
cilities in operation five to six days. 

Phenomenal improvement in the 
chick business this year has been 
followed by an upturn in demand for 
chick starting and growing feeds and 
broiler rations. 

Other types of feed also were good 
sellers last week. Hog feed sales con- 
tinued good, and turkey feed demand 
was very good. Dairy ration sales 
were about average for this time of 
the year. 

Further advances in formula feed 
prices were taken by southwestern 
manufacturers last week. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at Buf- 
falo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas amounted to 45,501 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 45,550 tons in the 
week previous and 45,111 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totals 
2,472,868 tons as compared with 2,- 
475,202 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 
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Peace Proposal Pushes 
Wheat Market Lower 


Prices Ease During Week as Big Export Business 
Fails to Develop and Longs Liquidate 


Wheat futures prices turned sharp- 
ly downward June 25 following the 
news of Korean peace proposals. 
Prices were easy last week as long 
investors liquidated their holdings 
and big export business failed to 
develop. For the week ending June 
25, futures were off 4@5%¢ at the 
various markets. Meanwhile, the ex- 
treme delay in harvesting of the 
southwestern winter wheat crop 
helped to slow price declines, and 
prospects for improved export busi- 
ness appeared following almost com- 
plete settlement of the maritime 
strike. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
June 25 were: Chicago—July $2.33@ 
2.33%, September $2.27@2.37%, De- 
cember $2.40% @2.405,, March $2.43; 
Minneapolis—July $2.29%, Septem- 
ber $2.32%, December $2.34%; Kan- 
sas City—July $2.30% @2.30%, Sep- 
tember $2.32% @ 2.33, December 
$2.35 44. 

Sharp Declines Made 

At Chicago, Russia’s sudden peace 
proposal greased the skids for wheat 
futures June 25. 

During the June 25 session, 
was down from the previous 
close by almost 5¢, with other grains 
declining more. Some recovery was 
made before the close, mostly on 
short covering for profits. 

For the week, wheat 
Chicago were 3% @5%¢ lower, with 
the nearby July delivery 5%¢ lower 
at $2.33@2.33%. Some of the loss 
was sustained earlier in the week, 
partly because of the failure of the 
export business to develop as it had 
been anticipated. 

Part of the recovery in the last few 
minutes of trading June 25 was based 
on the reluctance of traders to stay 
short overnight. There was a chance, 
they thought, that the Russian peace 
move might be just so much propa- 
ganda. Many operators preferred to 
even up in advance of President Tru- 
man’s speech, scheduled for the after- 
noon of June 25. 

Marketings of wheat at Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth increased last week as 
the moventent of new crop winter 
wheat became larger. Arrivals at the 
principal terminals during the week 
increased to about 8% million bushels. 

Receipts at Minneapolis totaled 
1,672 cars and 1,877 cars at Du- 
luth. Offerings of low protein wheat 
were relatively large and in excess 
of the small demand which prevailed 
for this type 

There was a good demand for 
wheat of 14% and higher protein and 
as a result, premiums on ordinary lots 
were down 1¢ as compared with the 
week before, while the trading basis 
on the higher protein lots was up 
1@2¢. At the close of the week or- 
dinary No. 1 D.NS., including 12% 
protein, was quoted at l¢ under to 
2¢ over the July future; 13% protein 
at 1@4¢ over; 14% protein 7@8¢ over; 
15% protein 19@21¢ over and 16% 
protein 33@36¢ over. 

Minneapolis July 


wheat 
day’s 


futures at 


wheat declined 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
nills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
figures for the previous weeks: 
June 


omparative 
June June 
15 


21,071° 24,615 5,354 


June 
Five mills 17,269 
*Four mills 


3%¢ during the week, closing June 
21 at $2.32%. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis June 22. 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
1 DNS or NS 58 Ib. 
12.00% Protein 
13.00% Protein 
14.00% Protein 
15.00% Protein 
16.00% Protein 


1¢ Premium for Heavy 


Grade Discounts 

Test weight—l¢ each Ib. to 55 Ib.; 
2¢ each Ib. lower. 

Damage—l¢ to 2¢ each 1 to 2%. 

Cash Holds Firm 

The basis for cash wheat held firm 
last week at Kansas City while the 
basic July future went through a 
series of fluctuations brought about 
by extremely wet weather and flood- 
ing in Kansas and occasional flour 
and export wheat business on the 
bullish side and Korean truce feelers 
on the bearish side. Latest tone of 
the market was weak because of the 
peace settlement reports over the 
week end. Yet premiums for the cash 
article held firm because of light re- 
ceipts and tardiness of the wheat 
harvest. Premiums for No. 1 dark 
and hard winter ordinary through 
12% protein were 2@2%¢ over, 13% 
protein 3@4%¢ over and 14% pro- 
tein 4% @6%4¢ over. The July future 
opened the week at $2.34%, reached a 
high of $2.35% June 18, dipped to 
$2.285% June 25 and closed at $2.30% 
that day. Receipts totaled 820 cars 
last week, compared with 621 in the 
previous week and 2,216 a year ago. 
Floods cut receipts June 25 to only 
134 cars, compared with 1,237 a year 
ago. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City June 23, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard 
No. 2 Dark and Hard.. 
No. 3 Dark and Hard.. 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 
1 


) 


8989 
te 82 09.29 pe he te 
- = f 


No Red . 
No Red . 
No. 3 Red . 
No. 4 Red .. “ 2.3 

At Portland a ‘fairly toned business 
on new crop wheat and barley has de- 
veloped and considerable business was 
done last week. 

Chile is reported to have purchased 
two cargoes; one cargo of new crop 
wheat scheduled for Egypt, in addi- 
tion to several parcel lots confirmed 
for Europe, all of it under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. 

Japan took 54,000 tons of Canadian 
wheat. A total of 105,000 tons of bar- 
ley also sold, some of it to move out 
of Canada, three cargoes reported for 
the Pacific Northwest and five out 
of California. 

More sales were reported in the 
making at the close of the week for 
soft whites and hatd winters. In addi- 
tion, the Commodity Credit Corp. is 
expecting to make heavy shipments 
out of new crop receipts. 

The India wheat situation is still 
unsettled in the Pacific Northwest. 
The past week really opened the new 
season bookings in the export field. 
Prices on new crop wheat remained 
fairly stable around $2.25@2.26 bu. 

Crop conditions in the Pacific 
Northwest are fair with moisture be- 
ing needed in many areas. West of 
the mountains, particularly, rains are 
badly needed. The usual June rains 
have not yet shown up and crops west 
of the mountains are deteriorating. 
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CurRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 


IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas ty mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all milis in the U.S. expressed in percentages. 


June 17-22, 


Northwest 

Southwest 

Buffalo 

Central and Southeast 
North Pacific Coast 


*Previous June 18-23, 


1,210,588 


June 19-24, June 20-25, 
week 1949 1948 
633,301 


1950 

660.426 651,874 
,199,498 
521,213 
474,448 
230,097 


411,827 
613,458 


275,014 363,270 





Totals 


Percentage of total U.S, output 74 
*Revi 


3,044,188 


3,077,130 624,421 
74 5 72 70 


Crop year flour production 


7~Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— - —July 1 to——— 


June 17-22, 
week 1960 

Northwest 7 76 76 
Southwest 89 80 
Buffalo 90 97 
Central and 8. E. 76 69 
No. Pacific Coast 71 76 91 


Totals 82 


Flour 
output 
291,847 
301,826 
245,035 
313,354 


June 17-22 
Previous week .. 
Year ago 

Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Representative Mills Outside of Kansas City 
(Inclading Wichita and Salina Mills) 


6-day week 
capacity 


Flour % ac- 


June 17-22 
Previous week . 
Year ago 1,016,750 
Two years ago . .1,017,000 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average .. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 
5-day week Flour 
capacity 


ot ‘019,250 


June 17-22 

Previous week .. 

Year ago 

Two years ago .. 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


650, 805 


BUFFALO 


5-day week 
capacity 
459,500 
. 459,500 


June 17-22 

Previous week 

Year ago .. . 506,600 

Two years ag . 503,500 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


Previous June 18-23, June 19-24, June 20-25, June 22, 


1948 1951 
84 36,789,341 
120 66,146,819 
105 24,117,046 
67 27,279,068 
1l4 15,254,273 


1949 
7 35,077,602 
61,673,718 
26,621,692 
26,459,747 
12,516,631 


100 169,586,547 162,349,390 


NORTHWEST 


5-day week 

capacity 
June 17-22 282,500 
Previous week 282,500 
Year ago . 317,800 
Two years ago $15,800 
Five-year average > 
Ten-year average 

*Revised. 

Principal interior mills in Minnesota, : 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa: 

6- ae week 
a] 


Flour 
output 
224,630 
*213,905 
250,888 
214,079 


% ac- 


Flour % ac- 
June 17-22 
Previous week 
Year ago .. 
Two years ago 
Five-year 2verage 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
5-day week Flour 
capacity output 
June 17-22 . 230,000 169,468 
Previous week .. 250, 000 167,231 
Year ago 500 191,897 
Two years ago .. 202,500 169,138 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised 
Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills 
June 17-22 . 133,000 
Previous week .. 133,000 
Year ago ....... 2 
Two years ago 
Two years ago . 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average .. 


Coast 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed, 


in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, 


together with 


season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South Dakota 





and Montana, 


St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; 
N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extiaction: 
7-—Southwest*——,  ——-Northwest*—-, 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year 


(3) mills of Buffalo, 


--—Buffalot— --Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 


June 17-22 ..... 
Previous week 
Two weeks ago. 2 
1950 
1949 
1948 
1947 o's0sees 
Five- yr. ‘average 26. 302 
*Principal mills. 


23,211 1,314,690 12,668 
2 1 


693,993 9,622 
ts, 


464,185 = 501 2,472,868 


8, 


691,739 
718,419 
$48,168 


10.045 
10,112 
10,564 


” 


476,202 


2,686,881 


895,684 
769,601 
**84% of total capacity 


2,912,691 
2,867,654 
683,060 


10,352 509,082 
10,139 509,582 
taAll mills. tRevised. 





East of the mountains, the frosts 
which occurred the latter part of May 
are showing damage in some sections. 
Other areas look very good and do 
not need much moisture as long as 
the weather remains comparatively 
cool. Rains would be of benefit, how- 
ever, over the entire Pacific North- 
west for grains and seed crops. 
Trading at Ft. Worth June 25 was 
almost at a standstill on account of 
the sudden drop in wheat futures. 
Hard winter wheat in the cash mar- 
ket was steady at $2.52@2.53, basis 
No. 1, delivered Texas common points. 
——BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
PURCHASE ELEVATORS 
BRYAN, OHIO—A group of Bryan 
men, represented by George Mellott, 


recently purchased the two elevators 
of the Bryan Farmers Elevator, which 
were closed Feb. 21, for $98,000. 


SREAO 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RECORD KROGER SALES 


CINCINNATI—Sales of the Kroger 
Co. reached an all-time high of $78,- 
801,179 for the four-week period end- 
ing June 16, it has been announced 
by Joseph B. Hall, president. It was 
the second consecutive period this 
year that sales of the retail food com- 
pany exceeded $78 million. The total 
for the fifth period was $78,322,183. 
Cumulative sales for the first six pe- 
riods of 1951 totaled $461,701,087, a 
21% increase over sales of $381,328,- 
929 for the same six periods last year. 
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CHICAGO—-For the first time in 
the 104-year history of the Chicago 
Board of Trade the big trading floor 
was quiet and the pits deserted on a 
Saturday as the new plan to cease 
trading during the summer months 
went into effect June 23. 

The Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
also was closed June 23, but direc- 
tors of the board this week decided 
to remain open on _ Saturdays 
throughout the summer. The Kansas 
City Board of Trade was the only 
grain futures market in operation 
June 23 following the decision there 
to maintain usual schedules despite 
the action of other commodity ex- 
changes. 

The Saturday closing proposal was 
voted in at Chicago by only a‘22-vote 
margin. The Minneapolis decision to 
close June 23 only was made follow- 
ing the decision at Chicago, with 
further action deferred until a board 
meeting June 25. At that time the 
directors decided to keep the market 
open on Saturdays. 


Operation Satisfactory 


Commenting on the operation of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade 
June 23, F. J. FitzPatrick, president 
of the exchange, said that the Kan- 
sas City futures market performed 
very creditably on that day on which 
it was the only exchange in opera- 
tion. Futures trading volume was 
935,000 bu. wheat and 80,000 bu. 
grain sorghums. The wheat figure, 
Mr. FitzPatrick said, compares with 
an average of 900,000 bu. on the pre- 
ceding four Saturdays. 

Speaking as an individual, Mr. 
FitzPatrick declared that he felt 
it illogical to close the exchange on 
Saturdays just at the onset of har- 
vest and return to a six-day opera- 
tion in October after the peak move- 
ment. 

“If a plan of closing every Satur- 
day throughout the year could be de- 
vised, to be inaugurated at some oth- 
er season,” the board of trade leader 
said, “I am sure a majority of our 
membership would favor such a pro- 
gram. I would favor an agreement 
with other contract markets for a 
five-day week throughout the year 
with a four-hour trading session from 
10 a.m. to 2 p.m.” 


Trade Termed Normal 


An informal survey among floor 
traders June 22 found that the vol- 
ume of trading seemed fairly normal 
for the day, although it was difficult 
to give an answer because it was 
impossible to tell what the volume of 
activity would have been had there 
been no five-day week in effect. 

Some reports indicated that pro- 
ponents of the six-day week were not 
giving up easily, and one Chicago 
newspaper carried a story saying that 
another petition to revoke the new 
ruling and start Saturday trading 
again was being circulated. However, 
no one appeared to have seen the 
petition. Officers of the Board of 
Trade said no petition had been ap- 
plied for in the business office. 

The consensus was that it might 
be some time before activity could 
be adjusted completely to the new 
ruling, and probably there always 
would be some dissenters. Balloting 
on the petition to secure the five-day 
week was thought to be the heaviest 
in the history of the grain exchange. 
Of the total membership of 1,422 
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Chicago Board Closes Saturdays; 
Minneapolis, K.C. Reject Move 


there were 1,053 votes cast, 537 for 
Saturday closings and 515 against. 

Opinion on Saturday closing long 
has been a hotly contested issue. 
Many cash grain traders are said to 
have favored closing because of the 
difficulty in~ getting employees to 
work a six-day week. Commercial 
interests were inclined to go along 
with the idea because most mills are 
closed Saturdays. 

Other traders on the exchange and 
Eastern brokers dealing mostly in 
securities advocated closing becausé 
stock exchanges are closed on that 
day during the summer. Some grain 
brokers, however, contend that a 
trading lapse of two days would 
snarl Monday’s trading and lead to 
excessive demurrage costs. 

Some observers look on the action 
of the Chicago Board of Trade as 
another step in. the direction of a 
universal five-day week for commodi- 
ty and security markets to last the 
year-round. 

Directors of the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change voted June 22 to close the 


market on Saturdays during the sum- 
mer months, and the Milwaukee 
Grain Exchange last week decided 
to close Saturdays June 23 through 
July 28. James O’Brien, secretary of 
the Milwaukee exchange, said that 
if conditions warrant it the Satur- 
day closing may be extended beyond 
July 28. 

Members of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants Exchange will vote July 3 on 
the Saturday closing issue, and ac- 
tion on the matter also is expected 
at the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 
Winnipeg by-laws require that a 
group of members petition for a gen- 
eral meeting to deal with the issue. 
No vote can be called until 48 hours 
after members have been advised of 
the petition. 

Directors of the Memphis Mer- 
chants Exchange voted to close cotton- 
seed oil meal and soybean oil meal 
futures market on Saturdays through 
Sept. 15, starting June 23. The board 
said that if it sees fit it could reopen 
on Saturdays prior to Sept. 15 on at 
least 24-hour notice. 





APRIL FLOUR OUTPUT TOTAL 
SHOWS GAIN OVER LAST YEAR 


Bureau of the Census Estimates Month’s Production at 
17,258,000 Sacks, More Than One Third of a 
Million Higher Than April, 1950 


WASHINGTON—Wheat flour pro- 
duction during April, 1951, was more 
than a third of a million sacks high- 
er than for the same month of 1950, 
the Bureau of the Census reported 
in its “Facts for Industry,” released 
June 21. 

The April, 1951, output totaled 17,- 
258,000 sacks as compared with 16,- 
864,000 for the same month of 1950. 
The April, 1951, total was about 2% 
million sacks under the total for 
March, however. 

The average monthly production 
for the first four months of the pres- 
ent calendar year is 19,500,000 sacks. 

Flour production during April av- 
eraged 822,000 sacks per working day, 
compared with 897,000 sacks during 
March. 

The decline in output during April, 





MARCH AND APRIL FLOUR 
PRODUCTION 

Flour production by states in the U.S. 
for March and April, 1951, as reported by 
the Bureau of Census, U.S. Department of 
Commerce (in sacks, 100’s omitted) 

State April 
California 0 381 
Colorado 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
New York 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oregon 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
Utah . 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
Other states 1,435 


Total ‘ 19,737 17,258 

Data for 1950-51 are estimated, based on 
reports from mills with a daily capacity of 
over 400 sacks. Estimates are shown only 
for states in which the mills reporting 
each month accounted for more than 96% 
of the total production during the year end- 
ed Dec. 31, 1949 


compared with March, amounted to 
about 124%% and was fairly uniform- 
ly distributed over the principal mill- 
ing centers. The following table 
shows the production in the eight 
leading states during April, with com- 
parisons: 

April March 
Kansas 2,843 3,277 
New York ... 1,833 2,190 
Minnesota . 1911 2,369 
Missouri 1,807 1,980 
Illinois 1,042 1,161 
Texas 945 1,107 
Oklahoma 764 903 —15% 
Washington .. 749 898 —11% 

Wheat flour mills in April operated 
at 72.5% of capacity, compared with 
78.7% the previous month. 

April wheat grindings amounted 
to 39,919,000 bu. compared with 
45,820,000 bu. during March. Wheat 
offal output was 338,000 tons, com- 
pared with 385,000 tons the previous 
month. 

These figures represent the produc- 
tion of all commercial flour mills in 
the U.S., the Bureau of the Census 
stated in its report. About 96% of 
the totals are reported by the 400 
largest mills in the country and the 
balance is estimated. The estimated 
portion is derived from an annual 
survey of the smaller mills. 

The accompanying tabulation shows 
wheat flour output by states for 
April, 1951, with comparisons. 
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B. FRANK BRYAN, 40, 
KILLED IN ACCIDENT 


TOPEKA, KANSAS — B. Frank 
Bryan, 40, assistant manager of the 
Topeka (Kansas) Mill & Elevator 
Co., was killed June 24 in a motor 
car accident on a highway about 20 
miles west of Topeka. Mrs. Bryan 
and their son, Billy Bryan, were in- 


Change 
—12% 
—16% 
—19% 
— 8% 
—10% 
—14% 
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jured. Mrs. Bryan's condition is re- 
ported as critical and the son’s con- 
dition as fair. Both have shown some 
improvement. 

Mr. Bryan had been assistant man- 
ager of the Topeka mill for seven 
years and previously was in business 
at his former home of Clay Center, 
Kansas. The Topeka company pro- 
duces formula feeds and also does a 
grain business and an extensive job- 
bing trade in feed ingredients. 
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120 at St. Louis 
Milling & Grain 
Club Sports Outing 


ST. LOUIS—A departure from the 
usual golf outing to a schedule of a 
variety of sports proved successful 
at the June 19 meeting of the St. 
Louis Milling & Grain Club. About 
120 members and guests played soft- 
ball, corkball, ping pong and pitched 
horseshoes. Novelty prizes were dis- 
tributed, and an outdoor barbecue 
dinner was served. 

Approved for membership were 
John T. O'Connor, Norris Grain 
Corp.; L. W. Cottrill, Nutrena Mills, 
Inc., East St. Louis; Maury Grodsky, 
Missouri Bag Co.; S. W. Edwards, 
Allison Grain & Feed Co., Eugene 
M. Strunk, Nanson Commission Co.; 
Eugene Courtney, Allied Mills, Inc., 
East St. Louis, and Robert C. Feder, 
Be-Mac Transport Co., Inc. 

The membership of the club now 
totals 194, the highest in its history. 
The success of the outing forecasts 
that it probably will become an an- 
nual event. 
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BAKERY PRODUCTION MEN 
HONOR PAST PRESIDENTS 


CHICAGO—Past presidents of the 
Chicago Bakery Production Club were 
honored at the regular monthly din- 
ner meeting of the organization June 
13 at the Civic Opera Building. 

Past presidents L. H. McLaren, 
American Dry Milk Institute, Chica- 
go; Clarence J. Guess, O’Connell’s 
Inc., Chicago; David Rubin, Kohl’s 
Food Marts, Milwaukee; Frank A. 
Pleitgen, Honey Crust Baking Co., 
Goshen, Ind., and Michael A. Pret- 
tack, Schulze Baking Co., Interstate 
Bakeries Corp., Chicago, present pres- 
ident, received gavels, inscribed with 
their names and the years they 
served. 

The gavels were presented by 
Ralph W. Mitchell, director of re- 
search, Purity Bakeries Corp., Chica- 
go. George Chussler, Bakers Weekly, 
was the speaker of the evening. The 
club will not meet in July and August. 
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RECORD CROWD ATTENDS 
NORTHWEST FEED OUTING 


MINNEAPOLIS — A new attend- 
ance mark was set at the third North- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. golf 
outing June 25 at the Minneapolis 
Golf Club as 175 members and guests 
were on hand for the dinner. 

In spite of rain, some 60 golfers 
made the rounds, with John Pierson, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., turning 
in the low gross score of 79. Tied 
for second low gross were John Mar- 
field, St. Cloud Milling Co., and W. 
J. Westerman, Oyster Shell Products 
Corp., who shot 82’s. 

S. D. Horton, Horton-Earl Co., and 
O. M. Kjellander, Warner Brokerage 
Co., tied for low in the blind bogey 
competition. 
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items discussed in this department 
may be obtained by writing the 
Reader Service Department of: 


No. 2229—Bag 
Holder 


A bag holder, designed for filling 
from overhead supply or storage hop- 
pers, collecting bins and discharge 
outlets of dust collecting systems, is 
being manufactured by the B. F. 
Gump Co. The mechanism, the “T-virl- 
Tite” bag holder, operates in conjunc- 
tion with a specially designed filling 
spout and forms a dust-tight closure 
between the bag and the spout, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer. 

The unit, made in both hand and 
power operated models, prevents bag- 
tearing stresses, the firm states. 
When used in a filling and packing 
operation, the mechanical suspension 
hold permits maximum use of bag 
capacity and denser packing, accord- 
ing to the company. Operator’s hands 
are free during the filling operation 

The special filling spout has a con- 





/ New Services 


A reader service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, 
new services and new literature offered by 


New Propucts 


New Loirerature 


fact and suppli Claims made 





in this department are those of the firm concerned, Further information on any of the 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 


nector flange at the upper end for 
bolting to the supply hopper or other 
equipment. At the lower end is a 
bag supporting flange. The bag twirl- 
ing mechanism is mounted on one side 
of the spout, with the fingers of the 
mechanism located just above the 
bag-supporting flange. The operator 
attaches the bag by pulling it up 
around the spout ani between the 
two fingers. The fingers then twirl 
the bag material and fold it upon 
itself, constricting the bag mouth 
above the flange. The weight of the 
bag is held by the flange, not by the 
fingers or neck of the spout. 

The power operated model is 
equipped with a reversible torque 
motor and foot pedal switch. On the 
manually operated unit, the twisting 
fingers are put into action by pulling 
out the automatic locking handle. 

The bag holder is supplied with or 
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| 
“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lemar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 


“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 














DAVIS- NOLAND- MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 














ow Grades al 


Millteed 





DIXIE LILY 


A flour without n equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 








933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


CHARLES H. KENSE 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 





OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





Include in each car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 
Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 


High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with... 
DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 
GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 











Grange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of 
their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 








TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


FLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
Low Protein MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 
Mellow Type Protein 

NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 
OMAHA, NEB. Mills also at HASTINGS, GRAND ISLAND, FREMONT 








B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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without the special flanged steel 
spout, which is fabricated to custom- 
er requirements. The company states 
it will furnish drawings of the cor- 
rect design to customers who wish to 
make their own spout. The bag hold- 
er is illustrated in a new bulletin is- 
sued by the firm. 


No. 110—Self-Rising 
Corn Meal 


Self-rising corn meal, a compara- 
tively new product on the milling 
horizon, is gaining wide acceptance, 
according to Victor Chemical Works. 
To the miller it offers new sales 
possibilities and to the housewife a 
complete, modern product, the com- 
pany states. 


The firm, producer of V-90 phos- 


phate, an ingredient of self-rising 
corn meal, has compiled a detailed, 
16-page illustrated manual on self- 
rising corn meal and its manufac- 
ture. This manual may be obtained 
by circling No. 110 on the coupon 
on this page and sending it to The 
Northwestern Miller, 118 S. Sixth St., 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


No. 2230—Bag 
Closer 


Sewn open mouth multiwall bags, 
up to 46 in. in length can be auto- 
matically passed through high speed 
sewing heads without handling on a 
recently marketed automatic multi- 
wall bag closer, according to its man- 
ufacturer. The bag closer was devel- 
cyed by Edward Dilatush & Co. in 
conjunction with Union Bag & Paper 
Corp. 

In operation, moving conveyors 
lead the filled bags in between two 
V-belts which collapse the tops of the 
bags and lead them through the sew- 
ing head for an automatic sewn clos- 
ure. According to company engineers, 
“on the multiwall bag model the 
speed of the conveyor is synchronized 
with the speed of the sewing head 
at 34 ft. per minute. Thus the pro- 
duction rate is limited only by the 
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efficiency of the packaging operator 
and the bag filling speed.” 

The model is of all steel welded 
construction and fitted with roller 
bearings throughout. It is delivered 
complete with Union Special Sewing 
Head which effects the conventional 
sewn closure and the standard 10 ft. 
conveyor. Fifteen and 20 ft. conveyors 
car also be furnished as specified. 


No. 3132—All-Metal 
Sifter 


The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. has 
announced the introduction of its 
newly designed all-metal “‘Circle” sift- 
er. One of the features of the new 
machine is the elimination of the out- 
er housing or box. The magnesium 
sieves used in the new circle sifter are 
the same as those used for several 
years on other A-C gyratory sifters. 
Sieve screens may be metal or cloth. 

Designed for sifting dry, free-flow- 
ing granular products, the sifter 
weighs approximately 400 lb. It fea- 
tures a balanced driving mechanism 
and quick, easy method of sieve as- 
sembly. The sifter is driven by a 
counterbalanced mechanism which 
imparts a gyratory motion to the 
sieves. 

The sifter is driven by a fractional 
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h.p. motor equipped with a variable 
pitch sheave for rapid changing of the 
speed. The sifter operates at either a 
1% in. or 2% in. throw and is coun- 
terbalanced to eliminate all vibration. 
Other features of the sifter include 
rubber-mounted support rods, large 
anti-friction bearings, rubber seals 
between sieves to prevent leakage and 
high-capacity sieve area. The sifter 
may be obtained in either a three-, 
four- or five-sieve unit. For further 
information about the sifter, a bulle- 
tin will be supplied upon request. 


No. 414—Automatie 
Flour Packer 


A fully automatic flour packing ma- 
chine, reported to be in wide use in 
Europe, is being introduced in the 
U.S. by the Arenco Machine Co. 

Empty bags, placed in a magazine, 
are transferred to a filling nozzle 
where they are held tightly by means 
of a steel band. Filling scales are of 
the net weight type and when the 
bag is filled it is released and low- 
ered to a conveyor belt where the 
flour is settled before the bag is 
sealed. The bag is closed by means of 
a triple-fold closure which is held 
down by a paper strip. The filled and 
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sealed bag is then ejected on to a 
packing table from which it is re- 
moved for final packing into shipping 
cases or bales. 

The bags are of the square-bottom 
self-opening type. The triple-fold and 
tape closure may be used for a pocket 
for inserting leaflet recipes or other 
advertising material. 
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Bemis Advertising 
Series to Join 
Fight on Inflation 


ST. LOUIS—With an 
ment headed “There IS Something 
YOU Can Do About INFLATION,” 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. is launching a 
unique campaign in Time Magazine 
and some 40 trade publications in 
fields served by Bemis. 

The advertisement recommends 
that other companies distribute to 
their employees a 16-page anti-infla- 
tion “comic book” on which the Bemis 
personnel and advertising depart- 
ments collaborated with Pictorial Me- 
dia of New York, leading comic book 
producers. The book, titled “How 
Stalin Hopes We Will Destroy Ameri- 
ca,” has been distributed to Bemis’ 
10,000 factory and office employees 
across the country. 

To determine the value of the book, 
Bemis arranged for a test in its fac- 
tories by the Psychological Corp. of 
New York, under the direction of Dr. 
Henry C. Link, nationally known 
psychological researcher. The tests 
dealt with interest, readership, com- 
prehension and change of attitude. 
Dr. Link reported: “Workers exposed 
to the book were found to have a sig- 
nificantly higher appreciation of rec- 
ommended ways to stop inflation than 
did workers who did not see it.” 

The project began when Bemis 
asked Gardner Advertising Co., St. 
Louis, to recommend an effective use 
of advertising in promoting a “Free- 
dom of the Individual” program. Feel- 
ing that much of the _ so-called 
“American way” advertising failed to 
reach the desired audience, Gardner 
suggested comic bouks as the best 
medium, and proposed that Bemis 
create such books, test them with 
Bemis employees and encourage dis- 
tribution by other employers. 

Such a program, it was felt, would 
be of particular help to businesses 
which do not have facilities for de- 
veloping their own employee-commu- 
nication material. A survey conduct- 
ed by Gardner revealed that relative- 
ly few companies have effective em- 
ployee programs dealing with free 


advertise- 
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enterprise, the American way of life, 
and related subjects. 

Three general areas of national 
danger—inflation, productivity inade- 
quate for expanded needs, and perma- 
nent loss or weakening of our person- 
al and national economic freedoms— 
are considered by Bemis to be top- 
most as subjects for employee mes- 
sages. Inflation is the primary target 
of attack in “How Stalin Hopes We 
Will Destroy America.” Work is un- 
der way on subsequent books on 
productivity and the need to regain 
our economic freedoms when the pe- 
riod of military emergency is over. 

The Bemis-sponsored advertise- 
ments direct interested employers to 
address inquiries regarding the anti- 
inflation book to Pictorial Media, Inc., 
205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N_Y. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF DF LIFE 


R. W. JONES PROMOTED 
BY PILLSBURY MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS — R. W. Jones, 
headquarters sales representative for 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has been pro- 
moted to sales promotion manager 
of the feed department in the com- 
pany’s Globe Mills division on the 
West Coast. 

Mr. Jones joined Pillsbury 21 years 
ago as a retail salesman, becoming a 
feed salesman in 1939. In 1946 he 
was appointed sales supervisor at 
Clinton, Iowa, and was transferred 
to Minneapolis in 1948. 

"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


MANAGER RESIGNS 


SEATTLE—Ted Sheets, for the 
past six years manager of the grain 
and feed department for Balfour 
Guthrie Co. here, has resigned his 
position effective July 1. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILLFEED FUTURES 

The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for June 16 and 

BRAN June 16 June 22 
June . $52.00@ 52 50 $55.00@ 55.25 
July . 5 7.9 48.00 
August : 6.254 5.75 5.90@ 46.00 
September . 5 4 46.00 
October S80 5 6.25 @ 46.40 
November .... 7.10@ 47 00@ 47.40 

SHORTS— 

OU - isscassee GO 4 @ 
July 


$67.90@ 68.00 


September 
October ° . 
November §2.40@ 53.25 
Sales (tons) . 240 
*Sales 
United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S 
at the close of the week ending June 16, 
1951, and June 17, 1950, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 
Canadian 
American— -——in bond 
June June June June 
16, 17, 16 17 
1961 1950 1951 1950 
Wheat 168,566 172,713 1,716 12 
Corn eres . 
Oats csccsves . 2 481 
Rye 2,22 * 1,308 478 
Barley + 33, 5 42 
Flaxseed 
Soybeans .... 5,425 
Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets June 16 (fig- 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses): wheat, 2,147,000 
(3,606,000), bu.; corn, 6,775,000 (4,868,000): 
oats, 36,000 (37,000); barley, 1,754,000 (2, 
436,000); flaxseed, 49,000 (108,000); soybeans 
910,000 (100,000); rye, 79,000 (none) 


Capacity-14, 000 Sacks Daily 
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The Flour Distributor’s 
Viewpoint eee by Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 





have heard the question raised 

as to whether flour brokers 
should represent millers or buyers. 
The answer should, of course, be both. 
To retain their trade, brokers must 
represent the best interests of their 
customers. And if they are to retain 
satisfactory sources of supply for 
their customers, they must conduct a 
business that is profitable for their 
mill accounts. 

With competition as keen as it is, 
there is, unfortunately, a _ strong 
temptation to over-cater to custo- 
mers. However, if one broker does 
this, others do likewise, with the re- 
sult that no competitive advantage is 
gained in the long run. 

Among the most successful flour 
brokers we know are those who pro- 


| Dae too frequently we 
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vide the best possible service for both 
mills and buyers. If a broker over- 
does himself in catering to a custo- 
mer, the latter naturally wonders 
how much he is doing for some com- 
petitor of his. That creates a vicious 
circle from which no one benefits. 


HEALTHY INDUSTRY NEEDED— 
As Jules Zimmerman, St. Louis, for- 
mer president of The National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors, recent- 
ly pointed out, a healthy flour dis- 
tributing industry is extremely essen- 
tial to the flour mills of the country. 
Few mills are large enough to dis- 
pose of the output of their plants 
through their own sales organiza- 
tions. Consequently, they are depen- 
dent upon flour distributors for the 
final sale of their products, whether 
this be in the commercial baking or 
family flour field. 

To justify the confidence which 
must be placed in them, distributors 
must conduct their businesses ac- 
cordingly. They must remember that 
they are representatives of the manu- 
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facturers of flour and not merely buy- 
ing agents. That means that they 
must get a fair price for flour, and 
not just try to obtain it at the low- 
est figure they can regardless of 
production costs. 

The latter is, of course, a very 
short-sighted policy, for it would re- 
sult in the elimination of a great 
majority of mills, leaving many dis- 
tributors without sources of supply. 
No distributor, whether he be a 
broker or jobber, can long exist un- 
der such conditions. Both millers and 
distributors have a common cause in 
merchandising flour, and they must 
use due consideration for each other 
in conducting their businesses. 

2 


SOME GOOD ADVICE—For some 
time there has been an objection on 
the part of certain flour distributors 
to various merchandising practices 
carried on by mills. Likewise, mills 
have felt that there was room for im- 
provement on the part of some of the 
distributors. 

At the last meeting of the Nation- 
al Association of Flour Distributors, 
Harry W. Larsen, Chicago, former 
president of the organization, took 
recognition of this situation and ad- 
vised flour men to clean their own 
houses of uneconomic trade practices. 
His advice was sound. 

It is impossible for any one group 
in an industry—and flour milling and 
the distribution of flour are virtually 
one industry—to criticize the activity 
of another group if it is also carrying 
on uneconomical trade practices. We 
are most certainly not undertaking 
to place the blame for uneconomic 
trade practices on any one group in 
this situation, but we do approve of 
Mr. Larsen’s advice that distributors 
should do all they can to place their 
own houses in order. 

2 
LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS—James R. 
Affleck, Philadelphia, chairman of the 
board of directors of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors, re- 
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cently explained that the local asso- 
ciations are the backbone of the na- 
tional organization and represent the 
strength which it must have. The in- 
dividual members of the national 
group, located in widely scattered 
sections of the country, contribute 
greatly by providing opinions from 
those areas. 

The great majority of the income 
must come from the local associa- 
tions, and their members provide a 
large percentage of the work that is 
done by the organization Therefore, 
it is extremely important that these 
groups be strengthened as much as 
possible. 

Mr. Affleck has pointed out that 
there may be difficult times ahead 
for the flour distributing industry. 
If such a situation should material- 
ize, the National Association of Flour 
Distributors must be just as strong 
as it is possible to make it. The bulk 
of this strength must come from the 
local groups, and it will be to their 
interest to improve their positions as 
much as possible. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GMA FORMS BROKER 
RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


NEW YORK—tThe formation of a 
GMA broker relations committee has 
been announced by Paul S. Willis, 
president of Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc. 

“The community of interest be- 
tween the manufacturer and the 
broker is emphasized,” said Mr. Wil- 
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lis, “by the increasing number of 
GMA members who are now using 
brokers.” He said that both are 
anxious to develop their merchandis- 
ing facilities and that frequent meet- 
ings of the committee will be held 
to explore the means of improving 
merchandising through brokers 
throughout the country. 

At a recent meeting, the commit- 
tee elected John A. Wood, vice presi- 
dent of Wilbur-Suchard Chocolate 
Co. as chairman and Irving MacPher- 
son, national sales-manager of MclIl- 
henny Co., Inc., as vice chairman. 


BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Controls, Industry 
Problems Discussed 
at Grocers’ Meeting 


CHICAGO—More than 14,000 in- 
dependent retail grocers, wholesalers, 
brokers and others in the food field 
from the U.S. and other countries 
heard government officials, whole- 
salers, farm leaders and retailers dis- 
cuss problems of nationwide signifi- 
cance at the recent convention of the 
National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers. 

The convention also was highlighted 
by the first International Food and 
Fixtures Exposition, all at Navy Pier, 
Chicago 

E. F. Phelps, Jr., assistant director 
of the Office of Price Stabilization, 
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who spoke at the opening session of 
the convention June 10, asked grocers 
to meet the government half-way, be- 
cause controls were designed, he said, 
to give the retailer an adequate total 
gross margin in order that he could 
get along during this period of regu- 
lations. 

Allan B. Kline, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
told the convention that price con- 
trols are no solution at all. He said 
that if price controls are not allowed 
to die June 30, “it will be exceedingly 
difficult ever to return to a free 
choice system.” Increased production, 
strict economy in government, effec- 
tive credit controls and pay-as-you-go 
taxation are the best defense against 
inflation and foreign aggression, Mr. 
Kline said. 


Panel Discussions 


Business sessions of the convention 
featured panel discussions on prob- 
lems of national interest. The first 
was a discussion of wholesaler-retail- 
er teamwork with Sherwin A. Hill, 
president, National-American Whole- 
sale Grocers Assn. and Gerard 
Klomp, NARGUS president, as co- 
chairmen. Three wholesalers and 
three retailers took part in the panel. 

Paul S. Willis, president, Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc., was 
moderator of a panel discussion on 
“Food Industry Problems Today,” 
which included discussions of govern- 
ment regulations, particularly those 
on meat. 

One of the important panels of 
the convention was a discussion of 
food store operations under price con- 
trols. Three OPS officials, including 
NARGUS past president C. C. Pre- 
cure, who is with OPS, took part in 
the panel. According to Mr. Precure, 
there will be no rationing in the fore- 
seeable future. 

The International Food and Fix- 
tures Exposition, held in conjunction 
with the NARGUS convention, fea- 
tured exhibits of more than 14 for- 
eign countries along with the foods 
and equipment of America’s leading 
manufacturers. 

Gerard Klomp was reelected 
NARGUS president. V. L. Browner, 
Des Moines, and Alvin V. Hokanson, 
Porter, Ind., were reelected vice pres- 
ident and treasurer, respectively. Aft- 
er the election, it was announced that 
the association's 53rd annual conven- 
tion will be held in Miami, June 22- 
26, 1952. 

Among resolutions adopted was one 
urging the OPS to remove the re- 
quirement that food stores post their 
OPS store group classification “in the 
interest of maintaining fair competi- 
tion between small and large stores.” 

Another resolution called for the 


reduction of all nonessential govern- 
ment expenditures and opposed con- 
tinuation of present price support 
programs “wherein they accelerate 
or encourage the spread of inflation.” 


——~BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


COOPERATIVE DISTRIBUTORS 
ELECT NORMAN H. KAREL 


CHICAGO—Norman H. Karel was 
elected executive secretary of the Co- 
operative Food Distributors of Ameri- 
ca at a recent meeting of the CFD 
of A board of directors meeting in 
Chicago. 

The organization is recognized as 
the largest retailer-owned grocers or- 
ganization in the U.S. It includes 114 
separate retailer-owned wholesale 
grocer groups and some 25,000 inde- 
pendent retailer affiliates. 

Mr. Karel will continue in his post 
as editor of the official publication of 
the CFD of A and the National Re- 
tailer-Owned Grocers, Inc. Executive 
offices of the CFD of A will remain 
in Chicago. 
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PLANS WILL BE MADE 
FOR CHEESE FESTIVAL 
CHICAGO — Developments in the 
merchandising of cheese arid related 
foods will be discussed at a Cheese 


21 


Festival rally program to be held 
July 11 in Chicago, the American 
Dairy Assn. announces. 

Plans will be made for the annual 
Cheese Festival, a merchandising 
event set for next October. Related 
food manufacturers will be among 
those taking part in the July meet- 
ing. 

Macaroni, crackers and other foods 
will be among the related foods which 
will be promoted along with cheese. 
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Changes in Fifty Years of Farm Life 


TAFF men of Cornell University’s 
agricultural college have noted 
in novel fashion some of the changes 
that have taken place on the Ameri- 
can farm scene since the beginning 
of this century. They do it by words, 
names, places and expressions which 
have been added to and dropped from 
the everyday vocabulary. Following 
are excerpts from an article written 
for Farm Economics: 
1900 

There are many words, names, 
places and expressions that were de- 
scriptive in grandfather's day but had 
little or no meaning to the young 
farmer of 1950. 

Farm equipment. Acetylene gas 
generator, Acme clod crusher, ankle 
boots, apple barrel, Banner root cut- 
ter, barrel churn, bellyband, broad- 
axe and draw shave, chain pump, Cor- 
ley’s Cooler, cutter, cutter box and 
slat carrier for filling silo, Cyphers 
60-egg oil-burning incubator, dog- 
power churn, doubletree, driving 
lamp, drop reaper, Eureka harness 
oil, fanning mill, fly. net, foot-power 
emery wheel grinder, 40-gallon milk 
can, hand-fed threshing machine with 
belt stacker, hand-pumped fruit 
sprayer, hand-turned grindstone, har- 
ness knife, hardy, hitching block, 
horse breaker, horse brush, horse- 
power thresher, husking peg, ice saw, 
jump press, lamp brooder, light wag- 
on, Mica axle grease, Ohio No. 6 bone 
cutter, one-hole hand-turned corn 
sheller, one-horse marker, planker, 
Priest's Hand Power Clippers, quar- 
ter boots, rabbet plane, revolving 
sulky dump rake, road scraper, road 
wagon, shovel plow,  sleigh-bells, 
steam tractor, surrey, sweep power, 
tread mill, two-hole sheller with cob 
carrier, walking plow, whip socket, 
windmill, wooden flail for threshing 
beans, wooden water trough. 

Household. Apple butter stirrer, 
baby cafriage with parasol, bicycle 
built for two, butter crock, Cooley 
creamer, copper kettle, cradle, cus- 
pidor, dash churn, Edison phonograph, 
home-made bread, home-made sauer- 
kraut, horse-hair sofa, ice cream 
freezer, I.X.L. pocket knife, kerosene 
lamp, magic lantern, milk pan, mus- 
tache cup, onyx stand, pork barrel, 
sauerkraut chopper, sausage grinder, 
soap kettle, spring house, stone mil! 
for grinding buckwheat flour, tin 
bath tub, water ice, White House 
Cook Book, Windsor organ, wooden 
butter bowl. 

1925 

Similarly there were words, names 
and places commonplace with the 
1925 fathers which the 1900 grand- 
fathers had never heard of or seen 
and which were unfamiliar to the 
1950 grandsons. 

Farm equipment. Candee coal burn- 
ing incubator, cedar shingles, clincher 


tire, corrugated roller, cup grease, 
Essex, fertilizer spreader, grain 
sprouter, Hart-Parr, hay tedder, Hup- 
mobile, Maxwell, Mitchell, Model T 
Ford, Monarch, motorized ice plow, 
reversible hillside plow, riding culti- 
vator, rope-and-slat type hay loader, 
shaker potato digger, steel-wheeled 
kerosene tractor, Titan, touring car, 
two-horse walking cultivator, two- 
way riding sulky plow, whirling pota- 
to digger, wind-powered electric gen- 
erator, Winton. 

Household. Battery radio, Boston 
Cook Book, bread mixer, dollar alarm 
clock, gasoline flat iron, player piano, 
rose soap, Victrola, wall telephone. 


1950 

Many words, names, places and ex- 
pressions which are commonplace 
with grandson were unheard of in 
grandfather’s day. 

Farm equipment. Air hose, alumi- 
num siding, anti-freeze, anti-knock, 
Ethyl, canopy brooder, chain saw, 
Chev, cinder block, combine, convey- 
or potato digger, corn picker, electric 
eye, electric milk cooler, ensilage cut- 
ter with blower, Farm-All, Ferguson 
implements, field chopper, Ford, gar- 
den tractor, G.M., Gulf farm grease, 
gutter cleaner, hydraulic jack, indi- 
vidual water bowl, jeep, jet pump, 
land leveler, manure loader, milk 
filter disc, overhead door, paper shin- 
gles, Phillips screw driver, pick-up 
baler, plastic wood, Plymouth, ply- 
wood, portable electric tools, poultry 
picker, power lawn mower, power 
post-hole digger, Quonset, rock wool, 
rotary hoe, rubber-tired wagon, rub- 
ber-tired wheelbarrow, self-feeder, 
speed sprayer, steel wool, synthetic 
rubber tire, tank truck, tire chains, 
trailer, V-pulley. 

Household. AM-FM, automatic 
clothes dryer, automatic stoker, Betty 


Crocker’s Cook Book, brewer’s yeast, 
cake mix, calories, Campbell’s soup, 
cheese food, combination storm and 
screen sash, Crisco, detergent, dinette, 
disappearing attic stairway, dish- 
washer, door closer, elastic fabric, 
electric blanket, electric stove, farm 
freezer, flashlight, foam rubber, food 
locker, fountain pen, frozen orange 
juice, G.E., heat lamp, hedge trimmer, 
Hershey bar, hollow-ground cutlery, 
hot air furnace, instant coffee, Lionel 
train, long-playing record, movie cam- 
era, oil-o-matic heating, Pepsi-Cola, 
percolator, pop-up toaster, prepack- 
aged food, pressure cooker, radiant 
heat, radio, record player, refrigera- 
tor, Schick shaver, sliced bread, slip 
cover, square milk bottle, stainless 
steel, steel kitchen unit, Swift’s pre- 
mium ham, tea bag, television, Tide, 
tomato juice, venetian blinds, wheat 
germs. 


Other Approaches 

Another interesting list would be 
of those things that are now on the 
way out and will make their final bow 
in a decade or two: binder, draft 
horse, hay loader, hay track, horse- 
drawn equipment and_steel-tired 
wagon. 

Innumerable items are still with us 
but have changed greatly since grand- 
mother’s day: churn, corset, cottage 
cheese, hay baler, pancakes, plow, 
stockings and so on ad infinitum. 
Some of the blackstrap molasses has 
moved from the cattle trough to the 
dining room table. The heavy fur coat 
for sleighing has been replaced by 
the light fur coat for daily wear. 

There are innumerable illustrations 
of things that were known in 1900 
and 1950 but not in 1925. Sod culture 
of orchards was a common practice 
arcund the turn of the century, gave 
way to clean culture of 1925 followed 





“Well, sir,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “I won’t never forget the time Hy Goings, who used 
to live around the other side of 
the mounting, come in here and 
"lowed he’d buy enough flour to 
last him and his folks a year, 
haul it home as needed. I up and 
sold it to him and jest quietly 
threw enough wheat into a bin 
down yonder in the corn crib to 
make it out of. Along about six 
months later, after flour had 
went down about a dollar a bar- 
rel, I found the rats and weevils 
had cleaned up the wheat and 
danged if Hy, the old fox, hadn’t moved down into the 
Spring River country so’s he wouldn’t have to take the 
flour. You bet I ain’t ever sold no flour‘ahead sence then.” 
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by a return of sod culture. The care 
of hen houses is equally interesting. 
Formerly the standard practice was 
to clean them once a year. Later 
there was a sanitary wave and once- 
a-week removal was in vogue. Now 
grandson’s “build-up litter” goes 
grandfather one better. Litter is left 
in the hen houses for two, three or 
four years to be cleaned when there 
is no longer room. 

Still other things changed in name 
only: the covered barnyard of 1900 
became the pen stable of 1950. All of 
which adds up to Josh Billings’ classic 
deliverance, “It is better not to know 
so much than to know so many things 
that ain’t so.” 

Equally interesting would be a list 
of names, practices and expressions 
that have not changed and persons 
who are still with us. Human nature 
hasn’t changed much. Farmers were, 
are and long will be plagued by weeds, 
weather, bugs, bacteria, milk inspec- 
tors, milk prices, milk trusts and mo- 
nopolies. Farmers fear deflation, 
whereas professors, editors, minis- 
ters of the gospel and public officials 
fear inflation. 

The “great debate”—our role in for- 
eign affairs—continues although the 
personalities and the settings change. 
Once it was Theodore Roosevelt, the 
imperialist, who sent the U.S. Navy 
around the world, then Woodrow Wil- 
son who advocated participation in 
the League of Nations and now Ache- 
son, Marshall and Truman who would 
lead us on a crusade against Com- 
munism. There has always been a 
deal: Square Deal, New Deal and Fair 
Deal. 

eee 


RADIO REVIEW —The portly Sa- 
lem started out to buy a loaf of bread. 
But instead he found himself in- 
volved with a beautiful girl, treach- 
ery and murder, the ingredients for 
an exciting adventure on Mutual's 
“The Affairs of Peter Salem.” The 
title of this release: “The Affair of 
the Perilous Pumpernickel.” 


In the days before Socialism the 
national song of the Britishers was 
“The Roast Beef of Old England” 
and they ate beef. Now it is “Ru- 
dolph, the Red Nosed Reindeer” be- 
cause they eat reindeer imported by 
the government bulk buyers. The 
British doubtless await with some 
trepidation government reaction to 
the popular song “I Tawt I Taw a 
Puddy Tat.” 

eee 
TWO CONSTANT THINGS 
There are two beautiful and constant 
things for man 
To feast his soul upon: 
The stars that night unfolds in a 
bright jeweled fan, 
And a tall, glistening field of grain 
at dawn. 
Beulah M. Huey 
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PRESIDENT OF ONLY PART 
OF THE PEOPLE 


T never has been clearer that, to President 

Truman and his spokesmen, a “special inter- 
est” is anyone who does not agree with the na- 
tional administration. In view of the fact that 
there are millions of citizens—perhaps a majority 

in the United States who do not agree with the 
policies of the administration, the attitude is a 
queer one, but it is persistently expressed. 

Nowhere, in the talks or press statements of 
the President and his appointees, is it possible to 
find a reference or even a suggestion to the effect 
that the slightest detail of administration policy 
is questionable, or that there is any honest and 
conscientious opposition. There is opposition from 
“special interests’ and from “lobbyists” who rep- 
resent “special interests,” but these are only ene- 
mies of “the people,” and all of the latter, by 
implication, have unquestioning faith in the in- 
fallible wisdom of President Truman and those 
who surround him in the administration. 

Equally clear is the President's expressed 
belief that any pressure exerted upon Congress 
or any propaganda from administration sources is 
not “lobbying,” but rather a high-minded and 
necessary activity to insure the nation’s welfare. 

The attitude is characteristic of professional 
politics, of course, but it is reaching a point where 
there is danger in dismissing it as nothing more 
than that. What it amounts to is downright arro- 
gance in a long intrenched administration, and it 
threatens the basic principles of a government 
such as is provided by the United States Consti- 
tution. 

The citizens of the country who recognize the 
very real dangers in the continuing extravagances 
and other mistakes of the administration should 
miss no opportunity to express their thoughts 
strongly to their elected representatives in Con- 
gress. It is only in Congress—and in the ballot 
box—that any remedy can be achieved. 


BEMIS SHARPENS A SWORD 
AGAINST INFLATION 


HAT can an individual or a business do to 
Wiser inflation? The question is too often 
permitted to be its own answer—a confession of 
defeatism. But Bemis Bro. Bag Co. has a better 
answer and is not content with letting George 
do what needs to be done. “There is a way,” says 
Bemis, “if more of us work at it. We can help 
more people, the men and women who work and 
vote and pay taxes, to understand the nature of 
inflation, its causes and cures. Then we will have 
gone a long way toward eliminating this pending 
catastrophe.” 

Those business statesmen who guide the eco- 
nomic destinies of the Bemis company appear to 
have enlisted “for the duration.” The resources of 
their enterprise are being used in doing some- 
thing more than mournfully complaining about 
the perils into which our political servants have 
been permitted to lead us in their too often con- 
fused and ineffective measures for eluding pitfalls 
that communistic planners for our downfall could 
hardly have made more deadly. 

Current Bemis advertising in Time Magazine 
and in 35 business journals charts the Bemis way 
of fighting inflation and its attendant national 
dangers. The projected series (first insertion in 
this issue of The Northwestern Miller) aims at 
giving employers a new employee communications 
contact. It is a 16-page anti-inflation ‘‘comic book” 
on which the Bemis personnel and advertising 
departments collaborated with Pictorial Media, a 
producer of such books. Copies have been distrib- 
uted to Bemis’ 10,000 factory and office employees. 
Other employers are invited to use the book in the 
same way. 

That such a solemn and complicated matter 
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should be dealt with in a comic book is startling 
at first thought. But the subject needs the simpli- 
fication that can be given to it in this form, and 
those who have studied reader interest surveys 
know the sober fact that the “funnies” are far 
better read than the editorial page. 

To determine the value of the first number in 
the Bemis series it was tested in Bemis plants by 
the Psychological Corp. of New York. The tests, 
dealing with interest, readership, comprehension 
and change of attitude, showed clearly that it was 
an effective medium. These, samples disclose the 
simplicity of the idea and sentence structure: 

“Some day we will force the U.S. to spend 
itself into destruction.—Joe Stalin.” 

“That’s what inflation is—weakening the value 
of our dollars.” 

“Raising taxes 
tion.” 

“Cut unnecessary government expenses and pay 
as you go.” 

“Controls didn't prevent 
put it off for a while.” 

Inflation is only the primary target of attack 
in the first book of the series, which is called 
“How Stalin Hopes We Will Destroy America.” 
Other general areas of national danger will be 
dealt with—inadequate productivity for our ex- 
panded needs and the loss or weakening of our 
personal and national freedoms. 

How is the awakened responsibility and the 
enlightened understanding of the employee to be 
converted into effective action? By writing to con- 
gressmen! There's a shade of anticlimax in that 
advice, particularly for those who have carried 
on a lot of such correspondence without being 
conscious of having changed the course of human 
events in any important way. But there can be no 
other recourse in a representative democracy. 


e@ee 
AN ELDER STATESMAN RETIRES 


ERHAPS it is our nearness to flour milling 

which makes us feel that there are more great 
names in it than there are in other great in- 
dustries. At any rate, this industry has its full 
share of renowned personalities, and among them 
is John Crosby, whose retirement from active 
association with General Mills was announced 
in our news columns last week. 

The great names have not always belonged 
to the greatest houses, but it was Mr. Crosby's 
fortune to spend his working life in building and 
sustaining the business structure of what is now 
the largest in this country. His own stature, 
however, is not measured by the size of the enter- 


the only way to beat infla- 


inflation—they just 





BING CROSBY CHUMS UP 
WITH FOOD CRANKS 


We give you this week—and we are sorry 
for it—Bing Crosby the Food Faddist. The 
words quoted below are from a radio broad- 
cast, the complete text of which contained 
a string of ham cracks about Bob Hope and 
his “unusual choppers,” the perfection of 
which was attributed to such food habits as 
100% whole wheat bread. And here’s Bing’s 
scurrilous payoff: “My dentist tells me 
there are two ways to keep your teeth. One 
way is to live on candy bars and white bread 
sandwiches, and plenty of pies, cakes and 
cookies. That way it is not long before you 
keep your teeth—in a glass of water.” 











prise; rather, the enterprise owes much of its 
stature to him. 

There is something almost fabulous in the 
longevity of Mr. Crosby’s career as a miller. His 
62 years as a director of General Mills and its 
predecessor company, Washburn Crosby—a ser- 
vice record which is believed never to have been 
equalled in the milling industry—spanned the 
whole of the eventful modern period of milling 
which has been characterized by corporate concen- 
tration and the application of such modern mer- 
chandising methods as had not been dreamed of 
when he entered the company in 1889, He has well 
and truly earned, therefore, by virtue of years 
as well as by weight of sustained judgment and 
counsel over more than six decades of changing 
conditions, the accolade of elder statesman. 


Longevity of service is not uncommon on the 
top executive levels of the flour milling industry, 
though seldom does a man possess the physical 
and intellectual stamina needed to sustain a 62-year 
record like that of Mr. Crosby's. A coincidental 
example is being given attention in the General 
Mills family, which is informally marking with 
congratulations and personal messages of appre- 
ciation the 50th year of James F. Bell's associa- 
tion and dynamic leadership in the affairs of that 
company. 

eee 


WHAT PRICE CONVENTIONS? 


FTER such a tremendous trade convention 

season as the one recently ended with the 
wane of spring and the coming of summer it is 
not unnatural that there should be some serious 
postmortem accounting of costs in relation to 
accomplishment. One of the best morning-after 
reflections we have seen comes from the pen of 
our associate, W. E. Lingren, editor of The 
American Baker. Take over, Bill: 

A well-planned, well-attended and well-carried- 
out industry convention (Mr. Lingren speaking) 
is a tremendous force in building and maintaining 
a good business climate within an industry. 

There has always been concern expressed, how- 
ever, that the convention idea was being “over- 
done” in the baking industry. The convention 
season now just ended was not an exception. 
The concern is that of bakers and allied trades- 
men alike. It is particularly a problem for the 
allied trades firm, however, because of the in- 
creasingly heavy financial burden it places on its 
sales organization, thus adding to the cost of 
doing business and, in the end adding to the cost 
that the baker must pay for ingredients, supplies 
and services. The question, of course, is where to 
draw the line. 

Support the associations? Of course. Participate 
in a well-planned convention? Certainly. But the 
allied firms are questioning the expenditure of 
seemingly increasing amounts of money at con- 
ventions, meetings and exhibitions which, in their 
experienced opinion, are not adding sufficient 
value to the industry climate to justify the drain 
of time and money. 

This is not an allied trades problem alone. It 
is of vital importance to every baker and particu- 
larly to those leading bakers who are active in 
the affairs of the industry's many fine associations. 

There is no simple answer to the problem that 
would fit every area and every association. But 
one point is clear: For the benefit of all in the 
industry, every association must strive to fit 
its activities into a well-planned, legitimate pro- 
gram, 

In some, areas, progress has been made with 
consolidations of smaller conventions into re- 
gional ones. These moves have meant fewer 
conventions in the states affected, but better ones 
~— better in program and better in attendance. 
And they have meant a reduction in cost to both 
bakers and allied trades firms. 
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IMPERIAL 








66THROPER wheat selection” is an 

advertising phrase you will run 
into frequently. But it is more than a 
phrase in our mill. It means a planned 
program that starts before harvest in the 
wheat fields near our buying stations 
and carries on through every step until 
the wheat has been milled and the flour 
thoroughly tested. It is this system of 
“grass roots” wheat buying that guaran- 
tees superior baking with IMPERIAL 
and VELVET. 








The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. « GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 











Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 

| wheat producing 
; d section. 
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WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


. ROO KANGAS ° 




















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 ewts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, — and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Steck Ex- 
change and the New York Curb market: 

High Low Close Close 
June June 


15, 22, 
1951— 1951 1951 
Allied Mills, Inc. 33% 28% 32% 31 
Allis-Chalmers 47% 42% 4% 412% 
Pfd. $3.25 100 915% 93% 91% 
Am, © Saeee 106%, 71% 105% 102% 
Pfd. 233 171% *219% *219% 
A-D-M € o. . 54% 47% %BA% 53 
Borden ‘ 52 16% 47% 47% 
Burry Bis. © ‘orp. 3, 3 %Q 3 
Cont. Baking Co. 21% 17 se 18% 
Ptd. $5.50 984% 93% 96 "961% 


Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 78% 66 73% 72 
Pd. $7 . 186 166% 173 172 
Cream of w heat 29% 255%, 26% *25% 
Dow Chemical .. 95% 77% 93% 94% 
Pid. $1 A 111% 103 *104% *104%q 
Pfd. $3.25 2nd 211 180% 27% 207% 

**Flour Mills of 


America, Inc... 13 9% 10% 9% 
Gen, Baking Co.. 12 10% 11% i121 
Pfd. 162 149) *157% *157 
Gen. Foods Corp. 48 6 43% 42% 
3.50 . 105 914% "94% 
5 59 *5814 
23 *118 = «6*116 
: 28 121 121 
Gr. A&P. Tea Co. 64 1225 122 
Pfd. $5 7 37 130 130% 
Hathaway Bak., 
“A” 10% 
Horn k Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y. 26% 27 
Merck & Co. 87% «86 
Pfd. $3.50 *95 "95 
Nat. Biscuit Co. 32%, 32 
Pid. $7 171% *170 
Omar, Inc. aoe 18% 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 33% 33% 
Pfd. $4 *102 4«=*101 
Proc. & Gamble . ™ 65% 


Purity Bak. Corp. 
Quaker Oats Co. 
Pid. $6 


Ralston Purina 
3 








Co., $3.75 Pfd.. 93 93 
St. Regis Pa. Co. 14% 13% 
Pfd. $4.40 .. 

Std. Brands, Inc. 22 22% 
Pid. $4.50 ... 88% 88 
Sterling Drug 39% 39% 
Pid. $3.50 93 *93 
Sunsh. Bis. » Ine. 64 63% 

United Biscuit 
of America 35 295%, 305% 31% 
Pid, $4.50 169 107 *107 107 
Victor Ch. Wks. 28%, 27% 6m 28% 
Pfd. $3.50 100% *92 *92 
Ward Baking Co. 21% 17% 17% 
Warrants 1% 3% 6 
Pfd. $5.50 104 99 104 101% 


Bid Asked 
+Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 13% 15 
*Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Inc. 16% 18% 
*Standard Milling Co. 6% 1% 
*Previo s cose. **Midwest stock market. 
fOver counter. {Subsidiary Sterwin Chemi- 
cals, Inc. 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not 
traded June 22: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 


New York, $5 Pfd. *1081%, 109 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $8 Pfd, 145 148 
Novadel-Agene 16 16% 
Wagner Baking Co. 7 7% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 105 110% 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
High Low Close Close 
June June 
8, 15 
- 1951 1951 
Canada Bread 75 2.65 2.65 
Can, Bakeries 
Can. Food Pr. 4. 
A 





Consol. Bakeries 
Federal Grain 
oi aS 
Gen, Bakeries 3.50 
Lake of the Woods 
Pftd. 





Maple Leaf Mig. 2% 3 
Mid-Pacifie Grain 8% 10% 
= ie Flour 21 23 
td. : 158 158 
rarity Flour 6 7 


Ptd 
st. Lawrence Fl. 
Toronto Elevs. 


= 





United Grain, A 17% 17% 
Geo. Weston, new 22 25 
Pid. 4%% 95 95 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
Not traded: 
Bid Asked 


Canada Bread, Pfd a, 52 
Can. Food Products, Pfd. 62 7% 
Catelli Food, A 12 13% 
Catelli Food, B 20 25 
Inter City Bakeries 13% 16 
Int. Milling, Pfd. . 99% 
McCabe Grain, A 10% 16% 
McCabe Grain, B 9% il 
Reliance Grain 60 2.00 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 122 125 
Western Grain 1.00 1.90 
Woods Manufacturing R 39 


Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade, June 16, 1951 (000's omitted) 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 

Baltimore 339 ; 626 

Boston 1 : 

Buffalo 1,385 481 682 42 

Lakes 139 292 90 103 
Totals 1,864 773 «1,398 145 

Previous week . 2,273 681 1,093 59 
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A COMPLETE 


FLOUR SERVICE 


@ Hard Spring Wheat 
@ Hard Winter Wheat 
@ 100% Whole Wheat 
@ Cake Flours 


@ Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


Millers of OCCIDENT, AMERICAN 
BEAUTY and other bakery flours 
to fit every formula 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 














MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
. 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 




















GARLAND MILLS 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 















Kansas City, Kan. 
Atlanta - Los Angeles 
St. Louis 
New York 
Dalles 


BAG MAKERS SINCE 1870 





Sands, Taylor & Wood Co. 


Established 1790 


KING ARTHUR FLOUR 


BOSTON, WORCESTER, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI O. 
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Feed and Feed Grain Price Indexes 


si? 

INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 1934-35 TO DATE Be Proud of Your ATole 
BASE PERIOD 1935-40= 100 

Season Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mer. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Aver as We Are re} eltics iets 

1950-51 2 238.7 245.4 245.2 243.9 240.7 a ont wr oes 

4 201.8 213.0 224.4 239.6 228.6 251.4 

5 211.2 215.6 230.1 222.8 215.7 227.2 


212 
1949-60 212 
1948-49 211 
1947-48 292 
1946-47 232. 
1945-46 . 166. 
1944-45. 166 
1943-44 163 
1942-43... 136 
1941-42... 126. 
1940- 91 
1939-40 v7 
1938-3 80 
1937 94 


225.2 234.6 238.7 
215 
232 
311. 


223 


COS 


tt 


280.9 284.6 280.2 284.4 261.0 


243.3 229.1 231.3 246.6 263.9 


6.1 1 166.1 166.1 1949 208.0 289.3 7 it i aarp *1\*+ 1) + 17 | s 
66 . 4 | . 4 205. L s 
ae Heed tee take inte Hee take Hae tend Heh irvan wa 1 It 


rs we to 


148.2 148.9 143.8 148.4 148.6 
144.4 141.7 138 1 1346.5 139.9 


Ce eae 
Cee 


22.9 96.4 95.4 100.4 113.2 


3 92. j 7 re Yn, = ke 
“7 102.2 106.0 102.6 90.8 90.0 
5 88.5 92.4 96.9 ¥5.5 90.2 84.3 =TatT ut 4j tir 
91 5 92.7 87.9 86.6 85.8 86.1 90. . . 
1936-37 120 141 $5.1 134.2 148.5 142.7 126.2 119.0 100.9 94. 2 — c —— 
5 8 22. . 


” 
1935-3 86 82.2 84.6 4. 59.7 1163 128.6 
1934 . - 110.5 122.3 118.0 112.1 113.1 113.1 102.6 91.4 85.3 


Compiled by Market News and services Division, Grain Branch. Production and Mar- 
keting Administration 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF FEED GRAIN PRICES (CORN, OATS, BARLEY AND GRAIN 
SORGHUMS), OCTOBER, 1935, TO SEPTEMBER, 1940— 100 


Season Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Aver 


— ro 
> ous 
=e 


1950-51 207 219.8 0 240.3 25 245.8 247.4 24° 4 
1949-50.... 173 173. 190.6 201.5 211 
1948-49. 207.8 201 193.3 197.3 187 
1947-48 334.1 344. 326.8 325 4 322 
1946-47 254.8 210 244.0 248.3 261. 
1945-46... 170.2 172 179.0 178.7 202 
1944-45 164.9 157 170.0 166.6 165 
1943-44 161.1 161 172.6 172.8 172. 
1942-43 111.9 116 145.5 149.8 153 
1941-42.. 99 116.9 118.0 121 
1940-41 87 89.2 94.8 98 
1939-40 73 86.3 92.3 96. 
1938-39 64 68.6 70.7 74 
1937-38. a0 4 . $1.7 81.8 890. 
1936-37.. . 160 3.2 2 165.6 185.4 183 
1935-36 104, C $3.1 86.4 87.0 85 163.4 102.2 
Compiled by Market News amr Division, Grain branch. Production and Mar- 
keting Administration. 
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JOHN W. CAMPBELL HEADS old Viault, partner, Viault Bros., was 
10S ANGELES EXCHANGE Soa 


was reelected secretary. , 

LOS ANGELES—Jogn W. Camp- Pau! P. Taylor, grain buyer at Los 
bell, manager of the Globe Mills Angeles for General Mills, Inc., 
(Pillsbury Mills, Inc.) grain depart- nd D. G. Harris, local manager of 
ment at Los Angeles, has been elect- the Continental Grain Co., were elect- 


ed president of the Los Angeles Grain ¢4 new directors. The j j 
Exchange. S. N. Loew, Jr., secretary of Capitol Consol idated Flour Mills Co. 


M. R. Morgan, local manager of Milling Co., the retiring president, In the Heart of Kansas 
Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc., was named was reelected to the board, as was Viva aliicMe Gelatiel 
vice president of the exchange. Har- W.R. Gray, Los Angeles grain dealer. 
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Canadian Comment e+e By George E. Swarbreck 





WHEAT AND FLOUR SALES FOR 
STERLING—The possibility that a 
heavy crop might force Canada to 
sell wheat and flour for sterling in- 
stead of dollars is one which has been 
freely discussed in London market 
circles on more than one occasion. 
Ralph Tadman, a prominent member 
of the London grain trade, speaking 
at the annual meeting of the National 
Federation of Grain Trade Associa- 
tions, remarked that it appeared pos- 
sible 12 months ago that Canada 
might have to take such action in 
order to unload the then anticipated 
surplus. 

Another factor contributing to this 
situation included the possibility of 
a US. crop so large that it could not 
have been easily dispersed even under 
the International Wheat Agreement. 
The satisfactory outturns in Europe 
presented another set of factors to be 
taken into account in assessing the 
impact of such a change in financing 
international wheat and flour deals. 
It was in the light of such abundant 
cereal crops that the trade was also 
freely discussing the possibilities of 
decontrol. Then, Mr. Tadman related, 
frost cut back the Canadian crop and 
this, coupled with a comparative crop 
failure in India, changed the picture 
completely setting back decontrol and 
sterling trade by at least two years. 

Mr. Tadman added the warning 
that when free trade returns there 
must be some sort of security against 
heavy losses. He hoped that within 
the next year or two there would be 
some sort of surplus and that supply 
would overtake demand. He hoped, 
too, that Britain would get back its 
own option markets, for these would 
be used the world over. The shipper 
would find a better hedging market 
in Britain than in his own country 
and perhaps all importers in Europe 
would use it. 


BWI PRESS CLAIMS FOR MORE 
DOLLARS—tThe British West Indies 
countries, continuing their collective 
campaign for more dollars in order 
to increase their ability to buy in the 
Canadian market, have sent an offi- 
cial delegation to London to place 
their case before the British authori- 
ties who maintain a tight hold on the 
dollars available for commonwealth 
countries. The countries represented 
are Jamaica, Barbadoes and Trini- 
dad together with British Guiana. Al! 
are important Canadian flour export 
outlets and if the plea is successful 
Canadian millers might succeed in 
boosting their flour sales to BWI. 
S 
HARBOR DUES AND DOCKAGE 
RATES HIKED—Harbor dues and 
dockage rates will be hiked 25% ef- 
fective July 1 at most of Canada's 
major ports in order to meet rising 
operating costs. The National Har- 
bor Board has also announced that 
the 6¢ ton wharfage fee now charge- 
able on grain at St. Lawrence River 
ports is to be applied to Halifax and 
Saint John where currently no charge 
is levied. The proposals already have 
received the approval of the govern- 
ment. 
e 

GRAIN TIEUP AT THE LAKE- 
HEAD EASES—The slowdown in the 
movement of grain by lake freighters, 
attributed to pressure applied by steel 
interests to secure space for iron ore, 
has been checked following govern- 


t 


ment sponsored action. The freight 
owners undertook to divert ships back 
to grain movement and it was ar- 
ranged that 16 million bushels would 
be lifted by June 23. Reports from 
Port Arthur indicated that 5,000 un- 
loaded boxcars were bogged down on 
lakehead storage tracks, and out- 
going shipments were limited to one 
million bushels a day, half the move- 
ment experts calculated as the mini- 
mum to secure clearance. Movement 
from the country elevators, which 
was originally held up by a shortage 
of boxcars, is now classified as sat- 
isfactory. 
& 

CANADIAN WHEAT PRODUCTION 
HEADS NORTH—Any expansion of 
Canadian agricultural production will 
have to be made in the Far North, 
according to scientists. In this con- 


nection, experiments currently being 
carried on under government direc- 
tion in the Yukon are significant. 
The Northland represents the last 
frontier for agricultural development 
and already wheat has been success- 
fully grown in the valleys of the 
Yukon, a land hitherto associated 
with icy mountains and tundra. At 
Milestone 1019 on the Alaska High- 
way from Dawson Creek, B.C., an ex- 
perimental farm has achieved an out- 
turn of between 30 and 35 bu. an acre. 
Not all the valleys are suitable for 
agricultural production while the ta- 
blelands are mostly mountainous and 
useless. Nevertheless, these experi- 
ments are a pointer to the aims of 
agricultural scientists in hiking the 
world’s total food production, a ne- 
cessary development if ever increas- 
ing populations are to be fed. 





Dutch Importers Expect Flour 


Trade to Be 


AMSTERDAM A resumption of 
flour sales to Holland by American 
mills is now possible following the 
publication of the new subsidy regu- 
lations, and importers anticipate that 
purchases will be well maintained 
during the new crop year. 

The hike in the duty-free figure 
from 50,000 metric tons to 65,000 
tons, following the decision made at 
the recent Torquay trade and tariff 
conference, will give an added im- 
petus to trade, although the relaxa- 
tion does not accord with the ideas 
previously expressed by traders. 

The importers do not accept that 
75,000 tons a year, the present figure, 
is the upper limit of trade and con- 
sider that the total abolition of the 3% 
duty on all imports would mean a 
substantial hike in business. Observ- 
ers point out, too, that the duty free 
figure does not apply solely to US. 
flour because imports from what- 
ever source go toward reducing the 
quota. Australia has done some busi- 
ness with the Netherlands, and inter- 
est has been shown in a deal with 
Canada. 

Free Dollars Used 

Although most purchases are made 
with ECA funds, small purchases 
have been made with the aid of “free 
dollars” earned in the ordinary 
course of trade, and in such cases 
the regulations surrounding ECA 
deals are partially relaxed. The great- 
er proportion of the Dutch imported 
flour business will be with the U.S. 
using ECA funds, but the trade is 
freer than in any other European 
country because last year the im- 
porters obtained government approv- 
al to a plan for the division of the 
procurement authorizations for flour 
among the individual traders, thus en- 
abling them to resume direct buying 
with their mill connections in the 
U.S. 

The importers concerned in the ar- 
rangement are registered with the 
Flour Import Bureau and, through 
the government with the Interna- 
tional Wheat Council in London, so 
that all their purchases are accepted 
on account of the Dutch quota under 
the agreement. The Flour Import Bu- 
reau, with offices at Prins Hendrik- 
kade 20/21, Amsterdam, maintains 


Well Maintained 


close contact with the government 
in all matters pertaining to the im- 
portation and distribution of flour, 
and through it the imported flour 
business is still conducted under the 
general control of the government. 
As soon as the procurement author- 
ization for wheat flour has been an- 
nounced and divided among the im- 
porters who are participating in the 
scheme, the government empowers 
the importers to start buying at their 
own discretion, although the prevail- 
ing shortage of dollars necessitates 
the making of certain restrictions. 


Terms Outlined 


Shipments from the Gulf have to 
be made exclusively in conference 
steamers. The general buying condi- 
tions are c.i.f., final destination Rot- 
terdam-Amsterdam at the option of 
the buyers. Payment is made in New 
York through credits opened by the 
Nederlandse Handelmaatschappy N. 
V., for account of the individual im- 
porters in U.S. currency against a 
full set of “on board” bills of lading 
and commercial invoices, insurance 
policy, weight certificate and mill or 
official analysis certificate in dupli- 
cate. 

All contracts stipulate “freight col- 
lect, payable in Dutch currency” so 
that freight must be always deducted 
from invoice and is paid in Holland. 

The importers are allowed to buy 
hard wheat flour and soft wheat flour 
of 72% extraction while in general 
such qualities may be bought which 
are essential for the special purposes 
for which imported flour is used in 
the Netherlands. All analyses are on 
a 14% moisture basis, while the flour 
may only be shipped in jute bags, nor- 
mally bags of 50 kilos. 

Under London Contract 

It has been agreed that all pur- 
chases in general will be made under 
the terms and rules of the Flour 
Contract of the London Flour Trade 
Assn. (Canadian and U.S. Flour Con- 
tracts) and that arbitration, if any, 
be in London. It is agreed that the 
price of all contracts is consistent 
with the wheat price specified in or 
determined under the International 
Wheat Agreement while sales can 
only be considered final when con- 
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firmed by the CCC and the Wheat 
Council. 

Insurance is to be covered by the 
sellers who require from buyers a 
standing instruction to cover “all 
risks, including molest and risk of 
floating mines, exclusive weevil risks” 
at the lowest available competitive 
rate in accordance with prevailing 
ECA regulations. This insurance 
should cover the risk from the time 
the goods leave the mill in the U.S. 
until the final destination in Holland. 

Distributiom’is made through the 
Flour Import Bureau by the import- 
ers who can sell the flour they have 
purchased in accordance with pre- 
war practice to their baker custom- 
ers and those sections of industry 
requiring imported flour, for which 
they receive special coupons from the 
government because imported flour is 
still rationed. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


CANADIAN SHIPMENTS 
OF WHEAT INCREASE 


WINNIPEG — Canadian exporters 
reported a larger business last week 
than for some time, with wheat alone 
accounting for 4,363,000 bu. of the 
total 4,409,000 bu. wheat and flour 
worked by both mills and exporters 
to overseas destinations. Flour sales 
were equivalent to only a little more 
than 46,000 bu. wheat, with 17,000 
listed as Class 2 sales and the re- 
mainder to IWA countries. 

The U.K. was the biggest buyer 
of wheat, and took almost 2,100,000 
bu. while South Africa bought 314,- 
000 and Italy 336,000. The only other 
IWA countries, Ireland and Norway, 
took 7,000 and 14,000 bu. respectively. 
Among the Class 2 sales were 780,000 
bu. worked to Belgium, 346,000 to 
Japan, 349,000 to Switzerland and 
just under 130,000 to Norway.- 


DREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VISIBLE SUPPLY DOWN 

WINNIPEG — Increased domestic 
and export shipments totaling 9,600,- 
000 bu. for the week ended June 14 
exceeded primary receipts of 7,600,- 
000 bu. and reduced Canada’s wheat 
visible supply in all positions by 2 
million bushels to the 168,600,000 bu. 
level. 

















BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western in 
spection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Ft. Wil- 
liam, Ont., June 14, 1951 (000's omitted) 
Wheat Durum Oats Barl'y 





Ft. William and 
Pt. Arthur . 27,753 
Vancouver-New 


3,359 10,482 12,464 


Westminster 4,733 4 88 291 
Churchill ..... 1,16 1 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

VORERS  ccvivccs 9,823 . 25 302 

TAs .cccvses 43,470 3,362 10,596 13,057 
Year ago 40 1,144 704 2,201 







Receipts during w 
A 


*k ending June 14 
Ft. Wm.-Pt 5 36 j 


361 «2,211 1,586 
4 27 60 


Pacific seaboard. 5 
Churchill ....... 234 
Int., public and 
semi-public ele- 
VOCOTS 2. cesses 40 1 5 6 
BORO, fccccess 7,946 366 2,243 1,653 
Shipments during week ending June 14 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.— 
EG ccc cceser 3,687 478 936 1,242 
| ee 67 20 402 393 
Milled or 
processed ... 2 ee 28 31 
Pacific seaboard— 
OOGRS - 00s cones 2,463 
TOME ovcccvcess 49 40 8 
Other terminals* 31 1 7 14 
Totals 6,300 499 1,413 1,688 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1950, to June 14, 1951 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..128,038 13,244 58,523 49,262 
785 4 : 


Pacific seaboard. 4 
Churchill we 485 es . - 
Other terminals* 10,735 29 254 1,612 

Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1950, to June 14, 1951: 


889 2, 








Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..113,862 10,645 52,254 38,259 
Pacific seaboard. 54,303 -. 1,517 2,660 
Churchill 6,769 . . ** 
Other terminals* 856 29 261 1,441 

*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 


minals, western division 
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Overseas Newsnot es ... 2, the Nordwestern Miller's 
Foreign Correspondents 


AUSTRALIA UNABLE TO SUPPLY 
JAPAN—The admission of Japan to 
participation in the International 
Wheat Agreement is unlikely to be 
the means of providing more busi- 
ness for Australian wheat producers 
and flour millers. Sir John Teasdale, 
chairman of the Wheat Board, speak- 
ing in Melbourne June 19, revealed 
that Australia was unable to make 
any further export deals beyond the 
87 million bushels already committed 
under the agreement. He added that 
the decisions of the International 
Wheat Council to admit Japan to the 
agreement and to remove restrictions 
on the purchase of wheat by both 
Germany and Spain were in line with 
the principles of Article Four of the 
Atlantic Charter. This article stipu- 
lated that all countries shall have 
equal rights of access to the world’s 
resources of food and raw materials. 

The gradual reducing ability of 
Australian exporters to take advan- 
tage of all world trade opportuni- 
ties has been described by govern- 
ment officials as a serious matter for 
the country’s future. Alarm has been 
expressed at the decline in the sown 
wheat area, aysessed at two million 
acres in recent years, following the 
switch from wheat to more profitable 
wool production. If the trend con- 
tinues, observers predict, Australia 
will lose much of its influence in the 
wheat and flour export markets of 
the world to Canada and the U.S. 

8 

BRITISH POLITICIANS STRESS 
PRIVATE ENTERPRISE—The Brit- 
ish opposition Conservative Party is 
maintaining its thrusts at the Social- 
ist Government in the hope that an 
election in the fall will unseat it. 
Support for private enterprise pro- 
vides a major plank in the Conserva- 
tive platform and J. P. L. Thomas, 
topflight official and member of 
parliament, has stated that if British 
prosperity is to be restored, enter- 
prise must be liberated from unnec- 
essary restrictions. Stressing that 
competition is an essential element 
in private enterprise because it be- 


gets constantly increasing efforts to 
improve the product, Mr. Thomas 
added that nationalization is opposed 
to this principle. The essence of na- 
tionalization is monopoly and the 
home consumer has no _ choice, 
while against competition in foreign 
markets the fruits of nationalization 
were fatal, he said. 

From these remarks British impor- 
ters can take heart, for the abolition 
of bulk buying and the restoration of 
freedom in international trading, 
acknowledged aims of the Conserva- 
tive party, would enable the trade to 
act once again on its own initiative, 
observers declare. The immediate 
slashing of all controls would not 
follow immediately behind the return 
of a new government because once 
trade becomes entangled in controls, 
as in Britain today, the web is hard 
to unweave. Nevertheless, a change 
of rulers would give Britain the sig- 
nal to prepare for greater freedom. 

& 
HONG KONG FLOUR EXPORT 
BAN REMOVED—The ban on trans- 
shipment of four from the British 
colony of Heng Kong has been re- 
moved following the arrival of large 
shipments from Australia. A shipping 
holdup contributed to the difficulties 
which prompted the ban, but reports 
now indicate that the reserve of 4,000 
tons covering consumer demand for 
two months, and deemed by the gov- 
ernment to be the safety level has 
now been restored. 


WORLD WHEAT CARRYOVERS 
SHOW INCREASE — Wheat carry- 
over figures in the four major export- 
ing countries at May 1 showed an 
increase of 61 million bushels over 
the total available a year ago. The 
additional stocks are held in North 
America. The U.S. shows a balance 
of 467 million bushels, an increase of 
7 million bushels over the position 
reported a year ago. Canada has 265 
million bushels against 180 million 
bushels a year earlier. The Austra- 
lian reserve showed a slide from 115 


million to 97 million and that of Ar- 
gentina declined 45 million bushels 
from 58 million. The total available 
is returned at 874 million bushels 
compared with 813 million bushels a 
year ago. 

a 


SUBSTITUTE FOR JUTE DISCOV- 
ERED IN INDIA—Investigations car- 
ried out in India have resulted in the 
discovery of yet another substitute 
for jute. Large quantities of maror- 
phal, which grows wild in the forests 
of Uttar Pradesh, were sent to the 
jute factories in Calcutta for experi- 
mental purposes. By mixing it with 
jute, a satisfactory material has been 
evolved, the Indians claim. 

& ; 
TURKISH WHEAT DEALS LISTE 
—Canada is included in the list of 
countries which has recently sold 
wheat to Turkey, the amount involved 
being 10,000 tons. The U.S. heads the 
list with total sales of 58,850 tons, 
Italy coming second at 26,000 tons. 


“Trade circles understand that the 


Italian deal consisted of wheat of 
Argentine origin. Hungary was also 
involved tu the amount of 6,000 tons. 
One surprising inclusion in the list is 
10,000 tons of flour exported by Italy. 
The last deal made with Canada was 
in 1949 when 120,000 tons of wheat 
were shipped. 


ANOTHER FOOD CRISIS IN THE 
EAST—Reports indicate that the cur- 
rent harvests in the Middle East, In- 
dia and Africa are in danger of de- 
struction by an unprecedented horde 
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of locusts. International control, in- 
troduced during the last war, was suc- 
cessful in keeping the menace in 
check, but cooperation between the 
countries involved has now broken 
down. Early in 1949 experts dis- 
covered that loose swarms of locusts 
had appeared in the British territory 
of Aden and in southern Arabia. The 
plague had spread to India by the 
summer of 1950, and the heavy mon- 
soon rains enabled the locusts to 
breed in the desert along the Indo- 
Pakistan frontier. Other places now 
affected include British Somaliland 
and Persia. The insects have been 
swarming all winter towards the food 
crops of the Middle East, India, Ken- 
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ya, Tanganyika and French Equato- 
rial Africa. Unless effective interna- 
tional locust control can be organized 
again, experts fear that the food sup- 
plies in the areas concerned will be in 
danger of damage. If this happens, 
the U.S. and Canada can anticipate 
further calls on their export surpluses 
of grain. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Nebraska Feedstuffs 
1949.50 Retail Sales 
Total 455,557 Tons 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Retail sales of 
commercial feedingstuffs in Nebras- 
ka totaled 455,557 tons in the year 
ended Sept. 15, 1950, according to a 
report by the Nebraska State De- 
partment of Agriculture and In- 
spection. 

Poultry feed sales amounted to 
133,736 tons, including 47,710 tons 
chick feed, 56,794 tons laying mash, 
18,579 tons poultry supplement and 
balancer and 10,652 tons turkey feeds. 

The dairy and cattle feed total 
was 120,957 tons, including 8,250 tons 
dairy feed and supplement, 110,705 
tons cattle feed and supplement and 
2,001 tons calf feed. 

Retail sales of hog feeds were re- 
ported at 45,334 tons, including 17,- 
730 tons hog feed and 27,603 tons 
supplement. 

Figures on sales of other feeds 
included: pets and fur animals, 3,604 
tons; miscellaneous, including all- 
purpose concentrates, supplements, 
animal by-products, vegetable meals, 
ete., that are sold to the ultimate 
consumer, 72,649 tons; unidentified, 
38,552 tons; alfalfa meal, 4,220 tons. 

The sum of all of these figures 
gave a total “commercial feeds” ton- 
nage of 419,054. 

In addition to these feeds, there 
were sales of 26,503 tons mineral 
feeds, including 14,787 for livestock, 
7,376 for hogs and 4,339 for poultry. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CALIFORNIA ALTERS BREAD 
WRAPPING REQUIREMENTS 
SACRAMENTO — Gov. Earl War- 
ren has given final approval to a bill 
stating that wrapping requirements 
under the state health and safety 
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accessible to the public. 

The law previously required every 
loaf of bread made or procured for 
the purpose of sale and which was 
sold or offered for sale, except when 
sold directly by a manufacturer to 
the consumer, to have a protective 
wrapping complying with the require- 
ments of the health and safety code. 

Another bill, SB 244 by Sen. Don- 
nelly, would require a statement of 
the weight range in ounces on any 
wrappings of larger loaves instead of 
the designations “standard loaf” or 
“standard large loaf.” This measure 
is still in the business and professions 
committee of the upper house. 

It also provides that larger loaves 
may be made or procured having 
weights that are multiples of the 
mean weight of a standard loaf or the 
mean weight of a standard large 
loaf weight. The total tolerance in ex- 
cess or deficiency for each of such 
larger loaves shall not exceed 2 oz. 
BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 

DIVIDEND INCREASED 

KANSAS CITY—The board of di- 
rectors of Interstate Bakeries, Inc., 
voted June 18 to increase the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend on the com- 
mon stock of the company to 25¢ 
from the former rate of 20¢. The 
board also voted to pay the regular 
quarterly dividend on preferred stock 
of $1.20 share. Both dividends are 
payable June 30 to holders of rec- 
ord June 22. 


PITTSBURGH BAKERS 
HEAR ASBE OFFICER 


PITTSBURGH—M. J. Swortfiguer, 
the Kroger Co., St. Louis, third vice 
president of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers, spoke at the 
June meeting of the Greater Pitts- 
burgh Production Mens Club. His 
main topic was sponge fermentation 
and dough development, but he also 
discussed the benefits of member- 
ship in a trade association. 

Flour of proper protein content is 
a basic factor in producing bread of 
high quality, Mr. Swortfiguer said. 
He cautioned against improper stor- 
age of flour. Andrew Slezak, Lin- 
coln Bakery, club president, was in 
charge of the session. New members 
introduced were Carl Walker, Mus- 
ser’s Bakery, Somerset; T. Ferguson, 
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DEATHS 


H. Wallace Applegate, 71, vice presi- 
dent of the Mennel Milling Co., To- 
ledo, died June 21, Story on this page. 








Nicholas Como of F. & N. Como, Inc., 
New York flour jobber, died June 22 
after a long illness. He was well 
known in New York flour channels. 


Jack Faulds, 81, president of the 
Faulds Oven and Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, died at his home June 16. He is 
survived by two sons, John Douglas, 
vice president of the firm, and Roy 
W. Faulds. 


Eugene R. Alton, former manager 
of the Ogden, Utah, division of the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., died June 
9 at the age of 66. He was active in 
civic and sports circles and was a 
past president of the Ogden Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Joseph O. Hoermle, manager of the 
Omar Baking Co. plant in Indianapo- 
lis, died June 15. An employee of the 
bakery 22 years, he was manager of 
the plant at Rushville, Ind., until his 
transfer to Indianapolis about six 
weeks ago. He is survived by his 
widow, three brothers ard three sis- 
ters 


W. J. Robertson, 53, a member of 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange since 
1925, died Winnipeg recently. 
Born in Manitoba, he entered the 
grain business in 1915. He operated 
his own brokerage office during most 
of the period that he was a member 
of the exchange. Mr. Robertson man- 
aged the Winnipeg Hockey Club when 
it won the Canadian senior champion- 
ship in 1931 and the Olympics at 
Lake Placid in 1932. 


Robert C. Smith, 52, vice president 
of Goodwheat Baking Co., Brooklyn, 
an affiliate of Messing Bakeries, died 
recently at his home in Whitestone, 
Queens, N.Y. In addition to his busi- 
ness activities, Mr. Smith was promi- 
nent in the New York Athletic Club 
and the New York Hotel Executives 
Assn. He also belonged to a number 
of other business associations in New 
York. He is survived by his widow, 
a son and two sisters. 


R. M. Mahoney, former general 
manager of Manitoba Pool Elevators, 
Ltd., died in Winnipeg June 17 at the 
age of 60. He was born in Holland, 
Minn., went to Canada in 1911 and 
joined the Alberta Pacific Grain Co. 
at Carmangay, Alta. He later became 
manager of the Home Grain Co. and 
held the position of general manager 
of the Pool Elevators from 1925 to 
1931. In 1932 he took out member- 
ship in the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
and entered the brokerage business 
He was executive assistant on the 
Canadian Wheat Board during World 
War II 


——8SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


H. W. APPLEGATE, MENNEL 
VICE PRESIDENT, DIES 


TOLEDO—H. W. Applegate, vice 
president of the Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, died June 21 at the age of 71. 
He joined the Mennel company in 
1918 after having served in the mill- 
ing division of the Food Administra- 
tion under Herbert Hoover during 
World War I 

Well known throughout the grain 
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trade, Mr. Applegate, as secretary 
and later vice president, was in charge 
of grain and feed operations for the 
firm. He was a member of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade and a director 
of the Tolédo Board of Trade at the 
time of his death. 

Survivors include his widow; two 
sons, Donald W. of Chile and John C. 
of Washington, D.C., and a daughter, 
Mrs. Harry Heiner of Perrysburg, 
Ohio. 





Wheat Field Day 





(Continued from page 9%) 


fostering wheat improvement work, 
the late M. Lee Marshall, former 
head of the Continental Baking Co. 
and a major figure in the wheat field 
days of the past, was the subject of 
a speech of tribute made by Ray- 
mond K. Stritzinger, chairman of the 
board of the Continental Baking Co. 
and an associate of Mr. Marshall's 
for more than 30 years. 

Mr. Stritzinger declared that Mr. 
Marshall, whose death took place last 
summer, was not only a great man 
of business but also g great American 
with a deep love of his country and 
a continued devotion to her service. 

Friends of Mr. Marshall have es- 
tablished in his memory two scholar- 
ships at Missouri Valley College, Mar- 
shall, Mo., of which he was a trustee. 
The awards are made to candidates 
who best exemplify true American- 
ism. 

Such civic minded patriotism as 
typified by Mr. Marshall’s many serv- 
ices to his country is the prime need 
of the nation today, said John T. 
McCarthy, Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, 
chairman of the American Bakers 
Assn. The ABA leader said that the 
country is suffering from the failure 
of many of its most gifted citizens 
to accept civic responsibilities. All of 
the fruits of research will be use- 
less if economic and civil liberties are 
lost to various selfish pressure groups, 
he pointed out. 

The association chairman praised 
the work of the Kansas wheat im- 
provement group and pledged the 
baking industry’s support to it. 


Challenge to Bakers 


“All good bakers will rise to meet 
the challenge of taking this good wheat 
and producing from it bread of the 
finest quality,” Mr. McCarthy said. 
“Our path is to learn what man needs 
for complete health and to devise 
ways to deliver our natural propor- 
tion of these requirements to the na- 
tion’s dinner tables as cheaply as pos- 
sible and in the most appetizing 
forms.” . 

Jess B. Smith, president of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn., 
was chairman of the speaking pro- 
gram and introduced the orators. 

A barbecue dinner and refresh- 
ments were served to the guests fol- 
lowing the conclusion of the speaking 
program. 

On the evening preceding the field 
day, the millers of Kansas City enter- 
tained the bakers and other out-of- 
town guests in the flour milling and 
allied trades at a cocktail hour and 
dinner at the Muehlebach Hotel. 
There were about 200 present. Follow- 
ing the dinner, Earl Cross and Harry 
Lautensack, General Mills, Inc., who 
acted as masters of ceremonies this 
year, made a number of introductions 
of the guests and called on some for 
brief remarks. 

As usual a very large number of 
men prominent in the baking and 
allied industries attended the meeting. 
Among those present were: 


HOSTS TAKE DUTCH TOAST—At a barbecue at the home of Hubert 
Edwards, manager, Higginsville (Mo.) Mill, last week, the three hosts of 
the party toasted the event from a bottle of Genever brought to this country 
by Martin Witsenburg, Firma M. Witsenburg, Jr., Amsterdam, Holland. 
Mr. Witsenburg, a guest at the party which was held June 20 preceding the 
annual field day of the Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn., is shown at the 
left pouring the drinks for the three party-givers, Mr, Edwards; Sam Martin, 
Martin Dairy Products Co., Kansas City, and L. L. McAninch, Research 
Products Co., Kansas City. Mr. Witsenburg spent four days in Kansas City 


on his current visit of U.S. Markets. 





Raymond K. Stritzinger, chairman, 
Ellis C Baum, vice presideyt, A. G. 
Hessel, director of purchases, and 
Fred Pfizenmayer, flour buyer, Con- 
tinental Baking Co., New York. 

W. F. Farnan, director of purchases, 
New York, and Bryce B. Smith, vice 
president, Kansas City, General Bak- 
ing Co. 

R. A. Jackson, vice president, and 
Fred F. Kleinmann, vice president 
and director of purchases, Ward Bak- 
ing Co., New York. 

I. E. Madsen, vice president, and 
Steve Vesecky, vice president and 
flour buyer, Campbell-Taggart Asso- 
ciated Bakeries, Dallas. 

A W. Koss, director of purchases, 
Purity Bakeries Corp., Chicago. : 

H. B. Cunningham, vice president, 
and John H. Bailey, manager of the 
flour and milling division, National 
Biscuit Co., New York. 

Roy F. Nafziger, president, John 
R. Dow, vice president, Carl Rapp, 
flour buyer, and C. A. Brantingham, 
assistant flour buyer, Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp., Kansas City. 

Frank Tully, flour buyer, Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

Herbert H. Wurtz, flour buyer, and 
W. S. Sullivan, assistant flour buyer, 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

Harry L. Jones, Kelly-Erickson 
Co., Omaha, flour buyer for Safeway 
Stores. 

Louis E. Caster, president, Keig- 
Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, Ill. 

Jack Schafer, Schafer’s Bakeries, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Russell L. White, president of the 
White Baking Co., Indianapolis. 

J. U. Lemmon, Jr., vice president, 
Doughnut Corporation of America, 
New York. 

Cc. J. Patterson, president, and 
Wade Glassburn, flour buyer, C. J. 
Patterson Corp., Kansas City. 

William Markwardt, president, 
Markwardt’s Bakery, Joplin, Mo. 

August Junge, president, and Nolan 
Junge, Junge Baking Co., Joplin, Mo. 

Kenneth Alexander, Alexander 
Baking Co., Topeka, Kansas. 

Dr. William Bradley, scientific di- 
rector, American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago. 

Allied trades representatives in- 
cluded: Albert R. Fleischmann, vice 


president, and Joseph A. Lee, vice 
president, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York; Paul C. Guignon, sales director, 
bakers yeast and malt division, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis; Walter 
Kuckenbecker, southwestern division 
manager, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., Kansas City; Dr. F. M. Parker, 
director of sales, Merck & Co., Rah- 
way, N.J.; P. Val Kolb, president, 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., New York. 

Among the flour brokers present 
were Frank Herbert, Johnson, Her- 
bert & Co., Chicago; Joseph J. Kelly, 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago; William A. 
Fuerst, Cincinnati; Martin Witsen- 
burg, flour importer of Amsterdam, 
Holland, and W. P. Tanner and Rob- 
ert Tanner, Tanner-Evans-Siney 
Corp., New York. 

There were representatives of all of 
the larger flour milling firms, with 
more than a score of millers attend- 
ing from Minneapolis, Chicago, Den- 
ver, Memphis, Indianapolis and St. 
Louis as well as those from Okla- 
homa, Kansas and Missouri. Herman 
Fakler, vice president of the Millers 
National Federation, Washington, was 
in the group. 

Besides the many southwestern 
grain men who were present, the 
grain industry ranks were swelled by 
a large number of executives of the 
grain firms from other sections who 
were in Kansas City to attend the 
annual meeting of the Terminal 
Grain Elevator Assn. 


. * * 
MANY ATTEND BARBECUE 


KANSAS CITY—More than 150 
bakers, millers, grain men and others 
in associated industries were guests 
at a barbecue at the home of Hubert 
Edwards, manager of the Higgins- 
ville (Mo.) Mill, June 20. The guests 
included a large number of those who 
were in Kansas City to attend the 
annual field day celebration of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn. 
June 22. The hosts were Mr. Edwards, 
S. A. Martin of the Martin Dairy 
Products Co., Kansas City, and L. L. 
McAninch of the Research Products 
Co., Kansas City. Many of those who 
attended went to Higginsville from 
Kansas City in a group in special 
buses chartered for the occasion and 
liberally stocked with refreshments 
for the trip. 
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The Bib Club, social and fraternal 
organization. of bakers and allied 
tradesmen in the Minneapolis area, 
held its annual fishing party at Mille 
Lacs, Minnesota, June 23-24. Attend- 
ing were A. J. Vander Voort, Dun- 
woody Baking School; L. C. Bolvig, 
Procter & Gamble; Dick Schoep, 
Choice Foods, Inc.; William Booth, 
National Tea Co.; Fred Carlson, Par- 
amount Pies; Bert Jassoy, Regan Bros. 
Bakery; Tom Williams, Red Ow! Food 
Stores; J. M. Feist, Standard Brands, 
‘Inc.; J. J. Petersen, Bear Stewart Co.; 
John Schuster, Emrich Baking Co.; 
Bob Martin, Martin Brokerage; Ray 
H. Gohde, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., and E. D. White, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. 


A, J. Vander Voort, head of the 
School of Baking at Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute, Minneapolis, is on a 
vacation trip to Quebec, accompanied 
by Mrs. Vander Voort and their 
daughter, Mrs. Darlene Long. Mrs. 
Long will rejoin her husband at Sher- 
brook, Que. 


Bradshaw Mintener, vice president 
and general counsel for Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, recently received 
an award from the U.S. and Minne- 
apolis Junior Chambers of Commerce, 
for his work on the Minnesota “Lit- 
tle Hoover” commission. Maynard 
Hasselquist of the tax department of 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, pre- 
sented the award. 


Oscar F. Greiner, Chicago flour bro- 
ker, left his office this week to spend 
two weeks at his cabin near Minocqua, 
Wis. 

s 

Mock war came to Canada June 
17. An aggressor nation having cap- 
tured the north shore of Lake Erie, 
the First Canadian Infantry Brigade 
was detailed to make an assault land- 
ing, aided by naval and air force units. 
The operation, an annual affair for 
the Canadian reserve forces, was suc- 
cessfully completed under the direc- 
tion of Brigadier P. W. Strickland, 


W. C. SCHILTHUIS HONORED— 
W. C. Schilthuis (right) of the Con- 
tinental Grain Co. was guest of hon- 
or at a cocktail party attended by 
members of the New York Produce 
Exchange and their friends in the 
Luncheon Club of the exchange June 
14. At the party J. A. MacNair (left) 
of H. J. Greenbank & Co., treasurer 
of the exchange, presented Mr. 
Schilthuis with two oil paintings do- 
nated by a group of members in ap- 
preciation of his service to the ex- 
change and active work in grain 
trade interests during three terms as 
president of the exchange. Mr. Mac- 
Nair was introduced by Jules M. Sal- 
manowitz, Superintendence Co., Inc., 
recently elected president of the ex- 
change. 





who, in private life, is 
Strickland of the 
Flour Mills, Ltd. 
= 
Frank J. Kenny, Oshkosh, Wis., 
who represents the W. J. Jennison 
Co. in Wisconsin, visited the Minne- 
apolis office of the milling company 
last week. 


Philip W. 
Almonte (Ont.) 


€ 
A talk on the use of essential oils 
and flavors in bakery products was 
given by Dr. Arthur H. Downey be- 
fore a meeting of the Southern Cookie 
Manufacturers Assn. June 26 at the 





CLUB PRESIDENTS HONORED—Souvenir gavels were presented to the 


past presidents and the incumbent of the Chicago Bakery Production Club 
at the monthly dinner meeting of the organization June 13 at the Civic Opera 
Building in Chicago. Pictured above, from left to right, are David Rubin, 


Kohl’s Food Marts, Milwaukee; Frank A. Pleitgen, Honey Crust Baking Co., 
Goshen, Ind.; Michael A. Prettack, Schulze Baking Co., Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., Chicago, present president; Clarence J. Guess, O’Connell’s, Inc., 

., and L. H. McLaren, American Dry Milk Institute, Chicago, the 


club’s first president, 1947-48. 


ISTLY PERSONAL 


Tutwiler Hotel in Birmingham, Ala. 
Dr. Downey is director of research 
and technology and assistant vice 
president of Magnus, Mabee & Ray- 
nard, Inc., New York. 

B 

Samuel R. Harrell, chairman of the 
executive committee, and William H. 
Bowman, president of the Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis, were in Kan- 
sas City last week to attend the an- 
nual field day of the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn 

es 

W. V. VanScoyk, chief chemist for 
the Valier & Spies Milling Company, 
and his family are on a two-week va- 
cation in Florida. 

@ 

Joseph G. Schmitz, Jr., Oklahoma 
City, was recently graduated from 
Babson Institute of Business, Babson 
Park, Mass., majoring in distribution. 
He is the son of Joseph G. Schmitz, 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager of the Southwestern division of 
General Mills, Inc. 

@ 

Claude F. Tillma, Oklahoma City 
branch manager of grocery products 
sales for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., was 
called to Wyoming last week because 
of the death of a brother. 

& 

Among out-of-town millers in Kan- 
sas City last week for the wheat im- 
provement field day were: Fred W. 
Lake, president, Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver; Donald H. Wil- 
son, vice president and general man- 
ager, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, J. R. Mulroy, vice president, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Alton, TIL, 
and Joseph G. Schmitz, president, 
Southwestern division, General Mills, 
Inc., Oklahoma City. 

e 

Francis M. Bain, vice president of 
the Campbell-Sell Baking Co., Den- 
ver, and a member of the Denver 
Lions Club since 1937, was recently 
elected president of the organization. 

= 

H. Shoda, president, and T. Shoda, 
business manager of the Nisshin Flour 
Milling Co., Tokyo, Japan, were vis- 
itors at the Millers National Federa- 
tion office in Chicago recently. 

? 

Leslie W. Phillips has been elected 
chairman of the British National Fed- 
eration ’of Corn Trade Associations for 
the fourth year in succession. Lance 
Willett, representing the _ Bristol 
Channel and West of England Corn 
Trade Assn., has been appointed vice 
chairman. 

a 

Roy Calder, manager of the tele- 
graph branch office on the trading 
floor of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 
retired recently after 38 years of 
eervice with the Canadian Pacific 
Telegraphs. Mr. Calder was honored 
by exchange members. Stanley N. 
Jones, president, presented him with 
a purse, and C. Leo Simmonds, vice 
president, spoke briefly. 

& 

Jan Schuddeboom, Sr., a director 
of P.C. Vis & Co., Amsterdam im- 
porting firm, until his retirement last 
month, has received the order of 
Knighthood of Orange-Nassau from 
H. M. Queen Juliana in recognition of 
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his services to Holland. Mr. Schudde- 
boom was prominent in -flour trade 
circles and was also connected with 
trade organizations covering the oil 
and fat trades in which his firm had 
business interests. His son, Jan 
Schuddeboom, dJr., a _ director of 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., was a visit- 
or to the U.S. last month and attend- 
ed the Millers National Federation 
convention in Chicago. 


S. L. N. Simha of the department 
of research and statistics, Reserve 
Bank of India, Bombay, was a visit- 
or at the Chicago Board of Trade 
recently. Mr. Simha is concluding 
a two-year stay in the U.S. Most of 
his time has been spent in Washing- 
ton, D.C., where he studied the or- 
ganization of various agencies. 


H. H. Humphrey of the Northern 
Milling Co., Wausau, Wis., was 
awarded a distinguished alumni cita- 
tion recently by Ripon (Wis.) Col- 
lege. Mr. Humphrey is a 1911 gradu- 
ate of the college. 

G 


Donald C. Barker, who has been 
employed in the office of American 
Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas, for 13 
years, has been accepted by the U‘S. 
State Department for foreign service. 
Mr. Barker’s assignment is at Tel 
Aviv, Israel, but on the way to his 
post he will make short stops in Lon- 
don, Paris, Rome and Cairo. Mr. 
Barker served during World War II 
with the air force as a technical ser- 
geant and after his discharge re- 
turned to American Flours, Inc. He 
was in the foreign and domestic bill- 
ing department of the milling com- 
pany. 

_@ 

L. E. Rochester has been appointed 
vice president in charge of advertis- 
ing by the Kellogg Co. of Canada. Mr. 
Rochester joined Kellogg at Battle 
Creek, Mich., in 1933 and was trans- 
ferred to Canada in 1947 as advertis- 
ing manager. 

@ 

George F. Reeves, former chief of 
the food control section of the St. 
Louis health department, has been 
engaged by St. Louis bakers’ organi- 
zations as a sanitation consultant. 
Herbert G. Warner, president of the 
St. Louis Master Bakers Assn., says 
that Mr. Reeves will advise and work 
with members of the association in 
solving sanitation problems and set- 
ting up improved sanitation programs. 

be 

E. C. Dreyer, president of the Drey- 
er Commission Co., St. Louis, and 
Mrs. Dreyer became great-grandpar- 
ents for the second time June 20 with 
the birth of Lynn, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. James Dreyer. 


Among Minneapolis millers who 
went to Kansas City last week to at- 
tend the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn. field day were Ellis D. English, 
president, and Ray R. Winters, vice 
president, Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co.; Charles Ritz, president, and 
John Tatam, vice president, Interna- 
tional Milling Co.; Earl F, Cross, gen- 
eral sales manager, bakery flour, and 
Frank J. Damon, special sales repre- 
sentative, general flour sales, Gener- 
al Mills, Inc.; Harvey J. Patterson, 
vice president, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; 
M. F. Mulroy, executive vice presi- 
dent, and, W. R. Heegard, vice presi- 
dent, Russell-Miller Milling Co. From 
New York came W. E. Derrick, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc.; Harry C. Lauten- 
sack, president of the eastern divi- 
sion, General Mills, and W. G. Mec- 
Laughlin, International Milling Co. 
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CROP IMPROVEMENT GROUP 
STRESSES RESEARCH NEED 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. Em- 
phasis on the need to bolster the re- 
gional wheat research program, at 
both state and federal levels, was 
made at the eighth annual meeting of 
the Pacific Northwest Crop Improve- 
ment Assn. held here June 8. 

Paul G. Ostroot, General Mills, Inc., 
Portland, Ore., was reelected presi- 
dent of the association. Also reelected 
were Ray L. Small, Walla Walla, vice 
president; Louis Pifer, Jones-Scott 
Co., Walla Walla, treasurer, and Ray- 
mond P. Ramming, Igleheart Bros., 
Inc., Pendleton, Ore., chairman of the 
board. 

Robert O. Fletcher, field secretary, 
continues in office, but the directors 
abolished the title of field secretary 
and established that of executive secs 
retary. 

Nominated and approved for 
board of directors were: 

North Pacific Millers Assn. 
Baller, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Se- 
attle; E. H. Leonard, Preston-Shaffer 
Milling Co., Walla Walla; Wells Os- 
trander, Centennial Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle; Mr. Ostroot and Mr. 
Ramming. 

Oregon Wheat Gyowers League 
Ralph Terjeson, Helix, Ore., and Ar- 
thur Lindberg, Pendleton, Ore. 

The Pacific Northwest Grain Deal- 
ers Assn.—Peter Stallcop, Spokane; 
Mr. Pifer, and Frank Schreck, Water- 
ville, Wash. 

The Washington - Idaho Wheat 
Growers League — William Moore, 
Moscow, Idaho; Roscoe Cox, Pullman, 
Wash., and Mr. Small. 

The American Association of Cereal 


the 


Frank 


Chemists—William L. Haley, Fisher 

Flouring Mills, and Joseph DeHaan, 

General Mills, Inc., Tacoma. 
Railroads—E. H. Thomas, Great 


Northern Railway, Spokane. 

Banks—W. G. Shuham, Baker-Boy- 
er National Bank, Walla Walla. 

Bag companies—Larry J. Harris, 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland. 

Appointed to the advisory commit- 
tee were Dr. Wilson E. Foote, Ore- 
gon State College; Dr. Warren K. 
Pope, University of Idaho; Dr. Fred 
C. Elliott, Washington State College; 
Dr. C. S. Holton and B. W. Whitlock, 
both from the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JESS R. FAULCONER 
IN NEW ALBERS POST 


OAKLAND, CAL.—Jess R. Faul- 
coner has been named assistant to 
E. L. Dial in the purchase of grains 
and feed ingredients at the Oakland 
plant of the Albers Milling Co. 

Mr. Faulconer joined the Albers 
firm some time ago, moving to Cal- 
ifornia from Kansas City where he 
had been associated with the Riley 
Feed Co. and before that with the 
Ward-Steed Co. and Nutrena Mills 
in Kansas City. 








“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INDIANA BAKERS PLAN 
MEETING, GOLF PARTY 


INDIANAPOLIS — Two summer 
events for the Indiana Bakers Assn. 
have been announced. A special bak- 
ers conference will be held July 22 at 
the Lincoln Hotel, Indianapolis, with 
a noon luncheon, afternoon business 
meeting and evening banquet and 
entertainment. 

The annual golf party will be held 
at Hillcrest Country Club in Indian- 
apolis July 23. A plaque will be 
awarded to the 18 hole winner, and 
there will be other prizes for bakers 
and allied tradesmen. 
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TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 


BIG BOY 
Three Superior Bakery Flours 
Precision Milled 
for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











COMMITTEE URGES PRICE 
CEILINGS ON USED BAGS 


WASHINGTON — An industry ad- 
visory committee representing the 
used textile bag dealers has told offi- 
cials of the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion that a dollars-and-cents ceiling 
price regulation for the industry is of 
great urgency. The industry is con- 
cerned with the buying and selling of 
second hand burlap and cotton bags 
used principally in marketing agri- 
cultural crops. 

Committee members previously met 
with OPS officials informally in April. 
At that time industry members felt 
it would be difficult to set dollars-and- 
cents ceiling prices on used burlap 
bags, because of the disturbed situa- 
tion in the import prices of burlap, 
which basically control the price of 
used burlap bags. Since then dollars- 
and-cents ceiling prices on imported 
burlap have been set. 

Used burlap bags represent a sub- 
stantial percentage of total dealer vol- 
ume, and the committee recommend- 
ed that OPS set dollars-and-cents 
ceilings for used burlap bags on the 
basis of 75% of the ceiling price cost 
of import burlap. 


© 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 











’ MICHIGAN FLOURS 


(Quality Controlled) 2 


} CHELSEA MILLING CO. } 
4 Chelsea, Michigan 

















For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 
CHASE BAG COM PANY 














Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


ETE, NEB 














SY \ivekeou 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








woucery. & B LINCOLN, Inc. 














OPS EXPANDS RULING 
ON MARKET PENALTIES 


WASHINGTON — The Office of 
Price Stabilization has broadened its 
recent ruling on penalties assessed 
by commodity futures markets on 
traders who fail to fulfill contracts. 

In General Interpretation 1 OPS 
has ruled that where commodity fu- 
tures market regulations provide for 
assessment of penalties which are not 
based on price assumptions but are 
designed to promote the integrity of 
contracts and are agreed upon as 
penalties for failure to deliver, they 
may be assessed without violation of 
the letter or the spirit of price regu- 
lations unless a specific regulation 
otherwise provides. 


———~BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT’S STORY TOLD 
BY SUNSHINE BISCUITS 


NEW YORK — Sunshine Biscuits, 
Inc., has published an attractive 
booklet, “The Story of Wheat” to 
answer the many inquiries on this 
subject received from teachers, home 
economists, food editors, students and 
home makers. 

In presenting the booklet, Hanford 
Main, president of the company says: 
“Flour made from wheat is the basic 
ingredient used in our particular bus- 
iness; therefore, we have included 
herein the story of the baking of Sun- 
shine Krispy Crackers. Thus you will 
have an idea of what happens to that 
kernel of wheat from the time it is 
gathered until it appears on your ta- 
ble.” 

The booklet also includes menus 
and calorie charts and is heavily 
illustrated. 


——“BREAO (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRST AID PROGRAM 
WHEAT GOES TO INDIA 


PHILADELPHIA — The freighter 
John Chester Kendall left here June 
15 with the first full cargo (336,000 
bu.) of wheat for India under the 
U.S. aid program. 

The ship is scheduled to arrive at 
an Indian port, probably Bombay, in 
45 days, but the Indian government 
has already announced that the pros- 
pect of the receipt of the grain has 
enabled it to raise the daily 9-oz. ra- 
tion to 12 oz. for each person in its 
famine-ridden communities. 














Seen the new rooms?... 


ot THe SHERMAN 


Chicago's swe te the Sherman 
your hotel in Chicago: 
personality 4 new rooms, 
hotel...now dramatically designed. 


brilliantly 
restyled 


Well of the Sea. 
© Handy-to- 
everything 
@ Gorage in hotel. 
HOTEL SHERMAN 


Randolph and Clork Streets 


Frank W. Bering, Board Chairman 
James A. Hart, President 
Pat Hoy, V.P. and Gen'l Mgr. 


im mi 


ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 














PIhES PEAR 


BAKERY 


FLOURS 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill, 








*“‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Snow Lily 
Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


uthern Regional Office 
933-35 icone Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 


the inet | 





sfacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 


They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. Except as noted, 





the price situation reported in these columns is that of the day preceding publication. 








Southwest 


Kansas City: Several round lot 
sales of bakery flour helped to boost 
the total volume of business in the 
Southwest last week to 76% of ca- 
pacity. Export sales represented 
about 15% of that volume. The 
week's percentage compares with 
56% in the preceding week and 79% 
a year ago. 

A few fair-sized bakery flour sales 
were made when the Kansas City 
July wheat market momentarily 
dipped under $2.30. At that time an 
eastern chain baker booked his re- 
quirements for July with a number of 
southwestern units. Total volume of 
business represented by this go- 
around probably did not exceed 200,- 
000 sacks. At the same time a New 
England baker bought a round lot of 
50,000 sacks; several sales of 10,000 
sacks or better and some 2,000 to 
5,000 sack lots were traded. This 
flurry of business was short-lived, 
however, and business lapsed into 
dullness almost as quickly as it awak- 
ened. 

Prior to this activity on June 21, 
business was very quiet. During the 
forepart of the week only a few odd 
cars were booked for fill-in purposes, 
and the usual pds. orders were 
placed. Bakers were seeking the 
right time as allowed by wheat prices 
before they would buy heavily into 
the new crop months. Prices have 
held doggedly to a level which is 
about 20@25¢ sack over most bakers’ 
ideas of the worth of new crop flour, 
and at only one point, on June 21, 
did the wheat market allow flour 
prices to dip anywhere near those 
ideas. 

Family flour sales were exceedingly 
slow. Occasionally a few thousand 
sacks were booked at scattered 
points, but wholesale grocers and 
jobbers for the most part are fairly 
well stocked with supplies and sum- 
mer months normally are not an ac- 
tive period for retail family flour 
sales. 

Export business was fair last 
week, consisting mostly of moderate 
trades with agents in Latin America 
and the Carribbean. Demand was felt 
from Cuba, Haiti, Costa Rica and 
Puerto Rico. Jamaica will buy coun- 
ter-flour of 1% ash this weekend. 
Norway was seeking offers of first 
clears for October shipment, having 
booked amounts for August-Septem- 
ber shipment immediately following 
the opening of the subsidy program 
for the new IWA year 10 days ago. 

Shipping instructions received at 
mills in this area were of fair to 
good proportions. Mills operated at 
near a five-day capacity, or on about 
the same scale as in the preceding 
week. Production at Kansas City last 
week was 88% of a five-day week 
capacity, compared with 89% in the 
previous week and 72% a year ago. 

Quotations, June 23, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.65@5.70, stand- 
ard 95% patent $5.55@5.60, straight 
$5.50@5.53; established brands of 
family flour $6.40@7.35, first clears 


$4.35 @ 4.70, second clears $4.30@4.35, 
1% ash or higher $4.05@4.25; soft 
wheat short patent $7.05@7.30, 
straight $5.65@5.75, cake flour $6.30 
@6.60. 

Two mills report domestic business 
fair, 7 quiet, 3 slow, 1 dull. 

Hutchinson: Mills of the Hutch- 
inson area operated last week on a 
54-day basis as shipping directions 
picked up considerably. However, 
flour business was dull with few new 
bookings made. Most business was 
limited to single carlots, some tak- 
en on a p.d.s. basis. Mills were still 
offering 10¢ sack discount for June 
shipment. Flour prices closed the 
week unchanged. Quotations, Kansas 
City basis: family patent $6.20@ 
6.30; bakers patent $5.40@5.50, stand- 
ard $5.30@5.40. 

Salina: The demand for flour last 
week was slow, with prices unchanged 
to 5¢ sack lower. Shipping directions 
were fair. 

Oklahoma City: Sales ranged to 
90% but averaged 42%, compared 
with 21% a week earlier and 81% 
a yéat ago. Bookings were divided 
65% to the family trade and 35% 
to the bakers. Operations averaged 
68%, compared with 77% a week 
earlier and 85% a year ago. Prices 
closed unchanged to 25¢ lower. Quo- 
tations, delivered Oklahoma points, 
June 23: carlots, family short patent 
$6.40@7.20, standard patent $6.15@ 
6.90; bakery unenriched short pat- 
ent $5.75@5.90, standard patent $5.60 
@5.75, straight grade $5.55@5.70; 
truck lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 

Texas: The booking of some export 
business, largely in clears, increased 
the sales total last week to probably 
an average 25 or 30% of capacity. 
Running time remained at ~~ about 
three days’ average. Prices were 
about unchanged on bakers, 20¢ sack 
lower on family flour but 10¢ higher 
on clears. Quotations June 23: fam- 
ily extra high patent $6.60@7.10, 
high patent $6.10@6.80; standard 


bakers, unenriched $6@6.10; first 
clears, unenriched $5.10@5.20, deliv- 
ered Texas common points. 

Wichita: Wichita mills operated 
four days at capacity last week. All 
sales were domestic and averaged 
45% of capacity, compared with 66% 
the preceding week and 70% a year 
ago. Shipping directions were poor 
to fair. Prices June 23 were about 
unchanged compared with the pre- 
vious week. 


Northwest 

Minneapolis: Sales by spring wheat 
mills showed another increase last 
week, rising to 137% of five-day ca- 
pacity. This compares with 93% the 
previous week and 93% a year ago. 

Most reports indicated that do- 
mestic business was rather quiet, 
but some substantial export sales 
under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment to Latin American countries 
were reported. 

Bakery flour buyers continued to 
watch the market closely, but no 
large sales were reported. There was 
some buying on wheat market dips. 
Business was confined mostly to re- 
placement buying. Some sales of 1,000 
and up to 5,000 sacks were made, 
and some small lots for nearby ship- 
ment were sold. A discount of 10¢ 
sack for June shipment was in effect. 

Order balances of spring wheat 
bakery flour buyers were generally 
not large, and more interest was be- 
ing shown in prices. However, buy- 
ers were watching market influences 
carefully before stepping in to or- 
der. The southwestern crop move- 
ment, export developments and crop 
prospects were factors being consid- 
ered. And the report over the week- 
end of a cease fire proposal for the 
Korean war brought an_ easier 
market. 

Family flour sales were generally 
light, and prices at the week-end 
were not changed. 

Although export business was fair- 





Sales Under Wheat Agreement 
1951-52 


———————«——-Exporting countries—Total sales, 1.000 bu.——— 


Importing Guaranteed -— 
countries— purch., bu. Wheat 

Belgium 20,209 

Bolivia 2,758 

Ceylon 6,614 

Costa Rica 1,213 1l¢ 

Cuba : 2,178 

Dom. Republic 

Germany 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

India 

Ireland 

Italy 

Lebanon 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Norway 

Panama 

Peru 

Saudi Arabia 

Sweden : 

U. K R 

Venezuela 

All other 
participating 
countries 


Flour 


Total 


Guaranteed quantities (exporting countries) 
Balance 


United States*——— 


Total Australiat Canadat Francet 


114 
2,182 
108 


81 


31,428 


88.700 


*Sales confirmed by CCC through June 19, 1951 
tSales recorded by Wheat Council through June 15, 1951 


ly active, millers were encountering 
difficulties. Confirmation of sales to 
Cuba was stopped until further no- 
tice, and import quotas and licens- 
ing systems were not yet ready in 
some other countries. 

Production at Minneapolis last 
week averaged 80% of five-day ca- 
pacity, compared with 76% the pre- 
vious week and 79% a year ago. For 
the entire Northwest, operations av- 
eraged 77% of capacity, compared 
with 76% the previous week and 
76% a year ago. Shipments from all 
spring wheat mills averaged 64% of 
capacity. 

Flour quotations based on wheat 
prices at the end of last week were 
not much different from prices a 
week earlier. 

Quotations June 25: Standard pat- 
ent $5.75@6.05, short patent $5.85 @ 
6.15, high gluten $6.30@6.60, estab- 
lished brands of family flour, en- 
riched $6.45@7.55, first clear $5.55@ 
6.20, whole wheat $5.65@5.95. 


Interior Northwest Mills: Sales of 
flour continued generally slow and 
inquiry was said to be light. Ship- 
ping directions were reported slow 
to good by various mills. Production 
averaged 76% of five-day capacity, 
the same as in the previous week. 
Output a year ago averaged 74% 
of capacity. 


Central West 


St. Louis: Local mills reported that 
after the subsidies were announced, 
a moderate interest in flour buying 
was displayed by both domestic and 
export buyers. However, the export 
business was for forward delivery 
only. Deliveries last week were good, 
and there was a noticeable improve- 
ment in the demand for clears. 

Elsewhere in the area, a sharp 
break in the market uncovered rest- 
ing orders which mills were able to 
take in, but with the almost imme- 
diate advance in wheat, buyers did 
not follow the market. Mills advise 
that while there has been no large 
bookings of bakery or family busi- 
ness, there has been a satisfactory 
amount of July business. There has 
been a spread of 10¢ to 15¢ between 
buyers and sellers and, except for 
instances of resting orders this con- 
dition still prevailed. Shipping di- 
rections, with the probable exception 
of soft wheat flour, were good. Clears, 
for prompt shipment, continued on 
the weak side, but for late July and 
August mills were reluctant to sell 
and where offers are made the price 
is from 30¢ to 50¢ sack over prompt 
shipment prices. Mills were anticipat- 
ing a good demand from IWA coun- 
tries under the subsidy. 

Quotations, St. Louis, June 21: 
Family flour top soft patent $6.65, or- 
dinary $5.85, top hard $7.50, ordinary 
$5.75; bakers soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.55, cake $6.55, pastry $5.65, 
soft straights $5.75, clears $5.10; hard 
winter short patent $5.95, standard 
patent $5.80, clears $5.50; spring 
short patent $6.10, standard $6, clear 
$5.75, low protein clears $5.30. 

Chicago: A fairly good run of re- 
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ents $6.50@6.54, standards $6.39@ 
6.44, first clears $6.25@6.29; hard 
winter standards $6.25@6.35, first 
clears $6@6.04; soft winter short pat- 
ents $6.15@6.20, straights $6@6.05; 
soft winter first clears $5.50@5.65. 
New York: Local demand for flour 
continued hand-to-mouth last week. 
Lower wheat prices proved no in- 
centive to volume buying, and prac- 
tically all orders were for June ship- 
ment, to take advantage of the 10¢ 
discount, or, as the end of the month 
drew nearer, for first half July ship- 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 10 ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 





Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 
(Flour, dollars per 


l 1 
June 





ewt.) 


» Ju » 
June June June June Kans. City st. Louis 
Spring family moiie ite Sia te 457.55 sav oes Ore 
Spring top patent ... hin aows oF SSF" . a aie 
Spring high gluten .......... oy 2° -30 @ 6. one@. 
Spring short ° ee ie . @6. " a 
Spring standard 5.65 @5.98 

Spring first clear Kee 5.658 @6.00 

Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter 
Soft winter 


25 Buffalo 
$1.51 7.70@8.00 
1.44 

1.39 
1.43 
1.36 


3 


Gulft 
Gulft 
East 


: @... 
6.95@7. 
West Coast 


6.50@6. 
6.39@6 
6.25 @6. 
+e 


ee 
2. . 


1 
4 1 
43 1 
42 1 
4 1 


> 
= 
= 


(Wheat, in cents per bu.) 


June June June June June 
19 20 21 22 25 


soo @ oes 
-25 @6.3 
00 @6. 


2eeeee0ees 
owen 
ecoucn 


4.96@5.70 
family ve -++@ 


58 58 ° 
FA short patent 6. 89@7 7. 05 5 


55 55 


Pavan 
a 
a 


ae 
os 
o 


53 53 ) 50 

54 55 55 +) 63 
48 48 48 18 48 
of Europe, Medit« 

all of Africa and 


rranean 
adjacent 


East and adjacent areas 
Americas, West 


Indies and 





placement buying spelled some im- 
provement in the flour situation in 
the Chicago area last week, although 
mills say their sales’ pace still is a 
bit behind the volume of a year ago. 

Grinding time nudged the five-day 
level, however, and sales ranged 
around 65% of capacity. Shipping di- 
rections registered a moderate pick- 
up. 

New sales were for nearby ship- 
ment, mostly for June and July. Buy- 
ers appear extremely reluctant to 
make long range commitments 

The close-to-the-belt attitude was 
encouraged by the softness of the 
grain markets. Mills still are waiting 
for new crop flour business and a 
volume movement of overseas ship- 
ments. 

The consensus is that potential 
tomers are distrustful of the wheat 
and flour market. It has shown in 
recent weeks that it lacks stability, 
and it is the trade belief that there 
still is room for adjustment and that 
prices can go down farther than they 
can go up 

Sales of 


cus- 


soft wheat flour in the 
central states ranged around 40 to 
45% of capacity, which constituted 
some improvement over the previous 
week. Bookings, mostly cracker flour, 
were for nearby shipment. No new 
crop business of consequence was 
consummated. 

Quotations June 23: spring top pat- 
ent $5.75@6.08, standard $5.65@5.98, 
clear $5.68@6; hard winter short 
$5.71@5.95, 95% patent $5.60@5.85, 
clear $4.96@5.70; family flour $7.80; 
soft winter short $6.89@7.05, stand- 
ard $6.19@6.80, clear $5.75@6 


East 


Buffalo: Last week showed a slight 
improvement in flour production in 
this area as against former weeks. 
Shopping directions were considered 
very good, and there was some spot 
business placed on the books of the 
local mills by an eastern chain, as 
well as some good buying by eastern 
brokers. 

Demand by local area bakers was 
short of expectations, and a great 
many were reporting a slackening 
of or at least no urgent demand for 
their baked goods. With schools clos- 
ng for the summer season, they do 
not anticipate any progress in de- 
mand as lunch box season is now 
over until fall session of school be- 
gins. 

The boxcar situation, which was 
hampering shipments not too long 
ago, is again eased and railroads are 
furnishing all the cars ordered. Thus 
the mills are now able to get caught 
up on some of their direction ship- 
ments that have been held back by 
this shortage of boxcars. 

Quotations: Spring family $7.70G 
8, high gluten $6.95@7, short pat- 


ment, for which many mills made a 
5¢ reduction. The range was nar- 
row, however, and prices at the close 
of the week were generally firm, 
particularly in the Southwest. 

The only exception to the rank 
and file buying reported in the mar- 
ket was the covering of two or three 
weeks’ needs by a chain baker. 

The trade believes that there is 
a substantial amount of buying still 
to be done by both the large and 
small consumers. The nearness of 
the Kansas harvest was a contribut- 
ing factor to the reluctance to pur- 
chase, and in spite of a steady de- 
crease in bookings there was no tend- 
ency to come into the market heavily 
before the new crop movement. Soft 
winters were also in light demand for 
replacement only. 

The export volume was not as 
heavy as had been anticipated prior 
to reinstatement of the subsidy, and 
only scattered sales to Latin Amer- 
ica and Norway were reported. Prices 
were a few cents higher at the close 
of the week. 

Quotations June 23: spring high 
glutens $6.83@6.98, standard patents 
$6.28 @6.43, clears $6.20@6.40; south- 
western short patents $6.24@6.36, 
standard patents $6.04@6.16; high 
ratio soft winters $6.75@7.40, 
straights $5.75@6.20. 

Boston: Irregularly lower prices 
were the general rule in the local 
flour markei last week. Springs fin- 
ished about 10¢ lower to 10¢ higher 
while hard winters averaged approxi- 
mately 5¢ lower. Soft wheat flours 
were virtually unchanged, recover- 
ing early mid-week losses. 

Mill agents reported that buyers 
were slightly more active than of 
late, although most of the sales con- 
summated were of the fill-in variety 
and for the balance of the month or 
early July shipment. 

The large operators, however, were 
still on the sidelines as far as for- 
ward business was concerned, al- 
though they presented every indica- 
tion of being poised to move into 
action on any substantial price break. 
The general undercurrent locally 
scemed to indicate that any reac- 
tion in the vicinity of 15¢ would pro- 
mote a general buying move. A good 
deal of this sentiment was stimuiat- 
ed by widely circulated mill advices 
that lower prices are a strong possi- 
bility in the near future. 

Quotations June 23: spring short 
patents $6.42@6.51, standards $6.32 
@6A1, high gluten $6.82@6.96, first 
clears $6.22@6.42; hard winter short 
patents $6.22@6.33, standards $6.02 
@6.13; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.42 
@6.62; eastern soft whéat straights 
$5.87@6.22; high ratio $6.77@7.52; 
family $8.12. 

Philadelphia: The lethargy of re- 
cent weeks was still in evidence in 
the local flour market last week as 
bakers and jobbers continued to de- 
fer large-scale purchases in the hope 
of buying later at lower costs. 

Hand-to-mouth operations of the 
smaller establishments which have 
permitted stocks to drop to a low 
point, are providing the only activity. 

Mill representatives expect an ex- 


Soft winter standard spores 6.19@6, 
Soft winter straight ..... -++@ 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark 
Semolina, standard, 


bulk -@s 


New York 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Hard 
Hard 
Soft 

Soft 

Soft 


family .. : 
high gluten 
short 
standard 
first clear és sesees 6.2006 
winter short .... és a0 6.2 
winter standard .... 
winter family ».-@ 
winter 
winter standard 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 
Semolina, standard, 


-»-@ 

6.00G@6 
bulk 
Seattle Los Angeles 


Family patent @7.30 $...@... 
-+-@. 


Bluestem 
Bakery grades 


*In cottons, Ft. William basis, $280-Ib. 


5.75@ 6.00 
5.20 @5. 
4.50@4. 


a 
6. 31 @é6. 


80 


222280; 
aw 


67 


oe -3- 
aon. 


90 r @4. vis Hep ++ @5.36 
92 -75 . oes ‘ -- @6.55 
Pittsburgh 


Pv), Jet) 
15@6 
+ 
5.00 @6.05 
50@5.65 
20@6.25 
20@5.26 
-65 @6.71 


Atlanta 


; $7.77@8.10 g... 


50@ 6.6 
4046.5 
25.@6.35 


24@6.36 
6.04@6. 


straight ............ 6.75@6.2 


6.04@6.15 
4.68@56.40 
-@6.32 


Toronto 
Spring top patent 4 
Spring second patent 
Spring first clear 
Spr.mg exports? ... 
Ontario soft winters 
cottons. 


@#11.00 
@ 9.90 
@13.25 
@ 9.00 


*Winnipeg 


@11.50 $11.056@11.26 


10.55 @ 10.75 
.@ 
-@ 
@ 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, summar;zed from the market reviews, 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-ib. sacks, f.0.b 


Chicago 
Spring bran 
Hard winter bran .. oe @ coee osee 
Soft winter bran ° cose G® --@ 
Standard midds.* -@7 2.5 yor, 
Flour midds.t - @73. ---@ 
Red dog 73. 00@ 74. -@ 


Buffalo 

. $62.00@64. Sp 

70.00@72 a 
72.00@74. 

73.00@ 75.50 ..@ 


Spring bran . 

Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 

Red dog 

Spring bran 

Toronto Tere s $ @ 60.00 

TWinnipeg 52.00@ 56.00 

*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 3Ft. 


Minneapolis 
. $59.50@60.00 §$....@56.50 


Philadelphia 


Kansas City st. Louis 
a $....@.. 
54.00@55.00 eee 
. @60.00 
67.50 sore® 
68.50 67.50 @ 68.50 
69.00 seee@ 


@74.00 
-@ 
Boston Pittsburgh 
$58.00@ 59.00 $§67.70@68,00 

64.00 @ 65.00 75.25 @75.50 

20@ 81.20 
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$1.10@83.20 
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67.00 


76.00 a 
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. at indicated points 
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@ .«ss 
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»+-@ 
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GRAIN 


FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, 


WHEAT 


- Minneapolis— 
May Sept. Dec. 
236% 

234% 

235% | 
4% 


235 239% 


-CORN-~ 


Chicago Chicago 
July Sept July Sept. 
170% 171% 198 186% 
167% 168% 196% 184 
-167% 168% 1934 180 
166% 167% 192 177% 
-168% 168% 193 177% 


July 
June 
June 
June 2 
June 2 
June 


June 2 216% 


Kansas City —, 
July Sept. 
234% 237 
231% 
244% 232% 
243% 
243% 


RYE—————_ - -- —- 
Winnipeg 


Minneapoile Chicago 

Oct July Sept July Sept 
190 188% 77% 80 81% 
185% 78% 80% 
184 17% = 80% 
180 76% 78% 
183% 7 78% 


in cents per bushel: 


FLAXSEED 


Minneapolis 
July Bept. 
354% 359% 


ae ey 
July 





UNITED STATES 


VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U. 


7——Wheat — 
95 1950 
Baltimore ° “ 2,213 
Boston ‘ x 797 
Buffalo 13,210 
Afloat 294 
Chicago 
Duluth 
Enid .... 
Ft. Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 
Afloat 
Omaha 
Peoria ........ 
P hiladelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Wichita 
Lakes 
Canals 106 


147,432 


8. as compiled by the 
of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted) on June 


-—Corn—-— -—Oat pf, 
1951 
2,169 


763 


152,766 44,393 40,701 


secretary 
16, and the corresponding date 


‘ 


1950 1961 ‘1960 1951 “i960 


1,442 76 


2,894 


26 10,096 
61 


1,271 


13,264 10,288 


110 


of the Chicago Board 
of a year ago: 


-—Barley—, 
1951 1960 
4 110 

62 

2,628 2,268 
166 
8,329 


233 


21 


2,027 6,378 19,174 18,381 

















WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this gp aneag 4 are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
- 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 

of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication. (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 10¢ per 
word, $1.50 minimum. Add 20¢ 
insertion for keyed replies. tesla 
Want Ads $7 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 


epee v re 





BROKERS WANTED 
Old bl mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets. If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














HELP WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR 
1,400-bag soft wheat mili within 150 miles 
of Chicago. Address 2858, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn 


MILLER WANTED — RYE AND BUC K- 
wheat mill. Steady year ‘round employ- 
ment. For full information write to Frank 
H. Blodgett, Inc., P. O. Box 31, Janes- 
ville, Wis. 


MILLER WANTED — MEDIUM-SIZE LN- 
dependent Minnesota mill desires experi- 
enced miller immediately. Write direct to: 
Stockton Roller Mill Co,, Stockton, Minn., 
giving your qualifications. 


SALES MANAGER—FOR WELL KNOWN 
milling organization. Established brands 
of both hard and soft wheat flours. Good 
opportunity. State age, experience, salary 
desired, and other pertinent information 
Address 2810, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ree v ee 





EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
Wanted: Brokerage representation for 
eastern Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Washingt and Balti by large mill 
with full line of Northwest, Southwest 
and soft wheat flours. Only established, 
experienced brokers will be considered. 
Address 2852, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED tv BLY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 

. feed and elevator equipment. 

1522 EB. High, Jefferson 








pansion in these small lot dealings 
in the coming weeks unless there is 
some development which will influ- 
ence a sharp price variation. 

Their reasoning is that stocks are 
small and the amount of flour on 
mill books has been declining stead- 
ily. They believe that the average 
baker has less on hand or booked 
than at any time this year. 

Those who have been bearish over 
the good crop outlook and the better 
news from Korea voiced the opinion 
that once the Kansas wheat crop 
delivery reaches its full stride, quo- 
tations will be under additional pres- 
sure and might give ground. 

The export situation appeared to 
have been muddled somewhat by the 
maritime work stoppage. Even though 
grain and flour were among the car- 
goes designated as essential, there 
were reports of delays while a clear- 
ance was obtained from the union 
hall. 

Quotations June 23: spring family 
$7.75@8, high gluten $6.95@7.05, 
short patent $6.50@6.60, standard 
$6.40@6.50, first clear $6.25@6.35; 
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hard winter short patent $6.15@ 
standard $6.05@6.15; soft 
standard $5.15@5.40. 

Pittsburgh: Inquiries for prices on 
new crop patents last week were very 
active. However, sales did not devel- 
op, and new crop hard Kansas pat- 
ents had no sales. Sales were limited 
to fill-ins, with some one and two-car 
sales but mostly mixed cars. Both 
jobbers and bakers have depleted 
flour stocks likely to be used within 
a 30-day period, but no anxiety is 
shown. And until the full crop re- 
ports are out, it is said flour sales 
will be dull. 

Family flour sales were very dull 
although flour was being advertised 
at a rate to warrant predictions that 
shortly stocks will need replenish- 
ments. Cake and pastry flour sales 
were better but still far below what 
they should be even in summer. Di- 
rections remained fair to excellent. 
Commitments for flour were largely 
on immediate or at most 30-day basis. 
It is said any bids made for new crop 
flour are far below quoted prices and 
not acceptable to the mills. 

Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh, June 
23: Bakers hard Kansas _ standard 
patent $5.90@6.26, medium patent 
$5.98@6.31, short patent $6.05@6.46; 
spring standard patent $6.32@6.55, 
medium patent $6.37@6.58, short 
patent $6.42@6.60; clears $6.22@ 
6.63; high gluten $6.83@7.05; family 
flour, advertised brands $7.77@8.10, 
other brands $6.46@6.82; pastry and 
cake flours $5.85@7.46; Pacific Coast 
pastry flour $6.46@6.48. 


South 


New Orleans: Activity in flour sales 
last week was only moderate, with 
buyers in general showing consider- 
able hesitancy to enter long term 
purchases at present, especially with 
premiums on hard winters for this 
type of shipment. Clears have shown 
exceptional strength and quite a 
flurry of buying has resulted. 

Bakers and jobbers centered their 
interest on balance of June and July 
shipments, and sales were in only 
moderate amounts. Hard winters en- 
joyed the bulk of the business, with 
Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas mills 
participating. Northern springs were 
slightly more active, with a decline in 
prices and some moderate amounts 
were booked for delivery through Au- 
gust. In most cases, however, buyers 
preferred to hold purchases to 30 to 
60 days. 

Cracker and cookie production con- 
tinues at a good rate, and buyers 
are purchasing mostly to cover re- 
placements. There is little interest 
yet in new crop purchases for fu- 
ture delivery. Cake flour sales are 
about usual for this season. 

Shipping directions are good with 
stocks slightly lower. Export flour 
sales showed some improvement 
over the preceding weeks, with mod- 
erate amounts being worked to Eu- 
rope and the Americas. Norway pur- 
chased a cargo of hard winters for 
shipment through New Orleans. Cu- 
ba, Puerto Rico and Haiti also picked 
up some round lots. 

New Orleans quotations, June 23, 
packed in 100-lb. multiwall papers: 
Hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.70@5.80, standard $5.55 @5.70, first 
clear $4.70@5.00; spring bakery short 
patent $6.25@6.40, standard $5.95@ 
6.20, first clear $5.85@6.15, high glu- 
ten $6.45@6.70, soft wheat short pat- 
ent $5.85@6.15, straight $5.40@5.60, 
first clear $4.55@4.85, high ratio 
cake $6.10@6.50; Pacific Coast cake 
$6.80@6.90, pastry $6.10@6.20. Ship- 
ments by barge irom Minneapolis ap- 
proximately 20¢ sack less. 


6.25, 
winter 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market last week 
was quiet, with export business nego- 
tiations at a standstill due to the 
maritime strike and domestic buyers 
staying out of the market in the 
face of declining wheat markets. At 
the end of the week the strike ter- 
minated, and flour millers could once 
again make plans for IWA business, 
but the formula is so much more 
complicated this year than it was a 
year ago that no one was venturing 
in until all contingencies were ac- 
counted for. And since no shipments 
can be made until after the first 
of August, there was no rush to tie 
up business under the agreement. 
Flour prices were unchanged, but 
millers explained that further reduc- 
tions were imminent. Family patent 
$7.30, bluestem $6.56, bakery $6.70, 
pastry $6.21. 

Portland: There were very few 
bookings under the International 
Wheat Agreement for flour millers. 
Most of the mills said nothing at 
all had been received. Thus, the new 
deal has had no effect on milling cir- 
cles in the Pacific Northwest. And 
domestic buyers have not yet shown 
any particular interest. Wheat prices 
have been fairly well established 
around the $2.25@2.26 bu. level in 
early trading on new crop, but mills 
are too uncertain as to what the 
actual harvest will bring, with new 
loan levels not yet out. 

Buyers are well booked into the 
new crop, and mills are not pressing 
sales but are taking care of their 
old bookings. 

Quotations June 23: high gluten 
$6.80, all Montana $6.63, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.52, bluestem bakers 
$6.50, cake $7.25, pastry $6.36, whole 
wheat 100% $6.20, graham $5.88, 
cracked wheat $5.93. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: The introduction 
of a subsidy aimed at equalizing the 
price of U.S. flour on a quality basis 
with Canadian flour means added 
competition for Canadian mills, and 
some observers see in it an attempt 
to regain markets in Cuba, the Phil- 
ippines and South America which, i 
recent years, have turned to Canadi- 
an sources for their requirements. 

Inquiries for the new crop year so 
far have not been large, and no pur- 
chases have been recorded. It is un- 
derstood that the importing countries 
are awaiting more detailed reports 
of crop results both in their own 
countries and in Canada before mak- 
ing any commitments. No large deals 
are anticipated for August shipment, 
and major activity is likely to be 
postponed until September when the 
new Canadian crop begins to become 
available. 

No public announcement has yet 
been made of U.K. intentions, and 
though it is not expected that any 
deals will be made for shipment prior 
to September, traders report that 
some developments are expected 
shortly. At this time last year the 
British had already agreed to take 
a fixed amount of wheat, and of this 
300,000 tons was to be in the form 
of flour. In point of fact, this total 
has already been exceeded. 

Prices advanced 30¢ bbl. in the 
domestic market following the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board’s announcement 
of an additional 6¢ carrying charge 
which became effective immediately 
as far as home consumption was 
concerned. Mills reported no decrease 
in demand following the price hike, 
though the expected increase of 1¢ 
in the price of the loaf which bak- 
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AGENCY CONNECTIONS 
WANTED 


Advertisers in The Northwestern 
Miller who desire to make domestic 
or foreign sales agency connections 
are invited to make use of this col- 
umn, without charge, for notices such 
as those which follow: 


MINNESOTA MILL, well established 
brokerage connections in most iarkets 
wheat flour bakery grades pro- 
Quality is high Write TAG, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn 


NORWEGIAN IMPORTER with first class 
sales outlet under existing government con 
trols requires contact grain exporters in the 
UNITED STATES not already represented 
in Norway and anxious to share in this 
trade. For introduction in confidence write 
box 3, The Northwestern Miller, 901 Lums- 
den Building, TORONTO 


wants 


DUTCH importing firm of high reputation 
seeks a connection with a well established 
CANADIAN grain shipping firm with no 
representation in HOLLAND. Apply in con- 
fidence to Box 7, The Northwestern Miller, 
901 Lumsden Building, TORONTO, 


As a traditional importer of Canadian flour, 
Norway is still the best potential flour mar- 
ket in continental Western Europe accord- 
ing to the report of a recent official mission 
The opportunity occurs for a CANADIAN 
miller to make a connection with an estab 
lished flour agent of long standing in 
NORWAY. Apply in confidence to Box 8, 
The Northwestern Miller, 901 Lumsden 
Building, TORONTO 


NORWEGIAN flour agent desires connection 
with U.S. export miller anxious to share in 
business with NORWAY Long established 
and well reputed in trade Apply in con- 
fidence to Box 9, The Northwestern Miller, 
901 Lumsden Building, TORONTO. 





ers may be forced to impose in the 
near future might result in a cut- 
back in sales. 

Quotations June 23: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11.50 
bbl., seconds $11 bbl., bakers $10.90 
bbl., all less cash discounts, in 98's 
cotton, mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. add- 
ed for cartage where used; for ex- 
port to the U.S., government regula- 
tion flour $13.25 per 280 lb. to end 
of June. 

A few carleads of winter wheat 
flour have been sold to export out- 
lets, but the deals reported were ex- 
ceptional and not indicative of any 
major improvement in trade. Quota- 
tions June 23: $9 bbl., second jutes, 
Montreal; export $4.90@5 per 100 lb. 
cottons, f.a.s. Montreal. 

Available supplies of winter wheat 
are small, and the demand is poor. 
Quotations June 23: $1.75@1.80 bu., 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

Vancouver: Faced with a shortage 
of supplies to offer overseas buy- 
ers, Canadian exporters working out 
of this port were faced with a new 
situation last week which threat- 
ens to affect future business seri- 
ously. The development was the 
signing by the president of the Philip- 
pines of a bill requiring that pur- 
chases of wheat flour in the future 
must be 30% cassava flour. 

Meanwhile, business with other Far 
Eastern buyers was limited. Only a 
small amount of business has come 
from Hong Kong. Japanese buyers 
are looking for Canadian flour, but 
outside of some No. 5 wheat, no con- 
version permits are available. 

Domestic business continues rou- 
tine with prices unchanged. For hard 
wheat grinds, cash car quotations: 
first patents $11 in 98’s cottons; bak- 
ers patents $9.70 in paper bags and 
$10.15 in cottons; western cake and 
pastry to the trade $10.95@11.50. 

Winnipeg: New export sales worked 
in Canadian flour last week barely 
topped 10,000 bbl. and less than 6,300 
bbl. of the total went to IWA coun- 
tries, chiefly Hong Kong, Bermuda 
and Sierra Leone. The remainder was 
made up of Class 2 sales for the 
Philippines, Egypt and the Belgian 
Congo. Prices on the domestic mar- 
ket advanced as a result of the in- 
crease of 6¢ bu. carrying charge an- 
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nounced recently. Domestic sales 
were moderately good, and mills 
showed little or no let-up in opera- 
tions. It is anticipated that they will 
run elose to capacity at least until 
the end of the current crop year. 
Demand in the new crop year will 
determine largely their initial ac- 
tivity in the 1951-52 crop season. 
Quotations June 23: top patent 
springs for delivery between Ft. Wil- 
liam and the British Columbia boun- 
dary $11.05@11.25, second patents 
$10.55@ 10.75, second patents to bak- 
ers $9.95@10.15; all prices cash 


carlots. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: The millfeed market 
was somewhat easier early this week, 
and prices were down from the high- 
er levels of last week. Supplies re- 
mained tight for nearby shipment. 
A discount was offered for shipment 
during the first half of July. Quota- 
tions: Bran $56.50, standard midds. 
$67.50, flour midds. $68.50, red dog 
$68. 

Duluth: Demand was fair to good 
last week, the trend was firm and 
higher and supplies were adequate. 
Quotations: pure bran $56@57, 
standard bran $55.50@56.50, standard 
midds. $67@68, flour midds. $68@69, 
mixed feeds $59@60, red dog $70@71. 

Kansas City: Reduced demand and 
better volume of offerings softened 
the millfeed market at Kansas City 
this week. Prices slipped $2@4.50 
from the high of last week. Quota- 
tions June 25: bran $54@55 sacked, 
Kansas City, shorts $67.50@68.50. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was 
strong last week with offerings in- 
sufficient. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, June 23: bran $56@56.25, shorts 
$70.75@71. Bran advanced $1.75@2 
ton and shorts $2.50@2.75 ton, com- 
pared with the preceding week. 

Hutchinson: The rapid rise of mill- 
feed prices slowed last week. Bran 
closed $1.50 ton higher and shorts 
were up $2 from the previous period. 
Indications were that the peak had 
been reached. Demand was still in- 
tensive. Carlot quotations, Kansas 
City basis: bran $55.50@56, shorts 
$70 @ 70.50. 

Salina: Demand was good with bran 
50¢ ton higher and shorts $3 ton 
higher. Supplies were insufficient for 
trade needs. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City: bran $55@56, gray shorts $71.50 
@72. 

Ft. Worth: Quotations June 23: 
bran $63@64, gray shorts $78, deliv- 
ered Texas common points; $1 high- 
er on bran and $1.50 up on shorts, 
compared with the week previous. 
Demand was a shade easier on both, 
but fairly well balanced with the of- 
ferings. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed 
$1.70 higher on bran and $2 higher 
on shorts. Quotations, straight cars: 
bran $58.20@59.20, mill run $65.50@ 
66.50, shorts $72.80@73.80; mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes 

Chicago: Russia’s unexpected feeler 
for a cease fire in Korea took some 
of the starch out of the millfeed mar- 
ket on the final day of trading in 
Chicago last week, but prices still 
managed to show a small gain over 
the previous period. Trading was a 
nervous affair as the week. closed, 
and dealers were prepared to go 
either way, pricewise, in a hurry. Ob- 
servers pointed out that the demand 
still was there, stemming from an 
excellent formula feed business. Sup- 
plies were held to a minimum by cur- 
tailed flour mill operations. Prices 
ranged $1@2 ahead of a week earlier 
although this was $1@1.50 below the 
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best levels of the period. Quotations 
June 25: Bran $59.50@60, standard 
midds. $72.50, flour midds $73, red 
dog $73@74. 

St. Louis: There was still a fairly 
good demand for both prompt and 
immediate shipment millfeeds last 
week, but shorts showed an easier 
tendency. Offerings continued to be 
very light. Bran $60, immediate; 
shorts $74, quick, St. Louis. 

Buffalo: Millfeed prices were still 
advancing at the end of the week, 
showing gains of $3 to $7 over the 
previous week. Demand was good, 
with local output being taken readily. 
Lack of Canadians and westerns 
tended to help this market to keep 
up the higher prices. Quotations: 
standard bran $62@64, standard 
midds. $70@72, flour midds. $72@ 
74.50, red dog $73@75.50. 

Boston: Millfeeds extended their 
recovery movement for the third 
straight week in the local market as 
buyers actively sought supplies in the 
face of a temporarily tight supply 
situation. While the volume of busi- 
ness was not very impressive, it was 
sufficient to advance middlings about 
$3 and mixed feeds $2. Standard 
bran finished unchanged. Quotations 
June 23: standard bran $58@59, mid- 
dlings $64@65, mixed feeds $71. 


Pittsburgh: Sales were good last 
week. Prices varied and at the close 
they were up and firm. Standard 
middling offerings were tight, but all 
other lines were covered generously. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
bran $67.70@68, standard midds. 
$75.25@75.50, flour midds. $79.20@ 
81.20, red dog $81.10@83.20. 


Philadelphia: A note of irregularity 
crept into the local millfeed market 
last week with bran holding firm and 
standard midds. and red dog record- 
ing upturns. Offerings were said to 
be ample for inquiry. The June 23 
quotation on standard bran was un- 
changed from the previous week at 
$64, while standard midds. crept $1 
higher to $67 and red dog rose $4 
to $76. 


New Orleans: Demand continued 
fairly good on bran, while most of 
the feed mixers and jobbers were 
well stocked up with shorts pur- 
chased during the recent decline in 
prices. Offerings were rather lim- 
ited, with prices up slightly and a 
firmer tone to the market. Middlings 
were in good demand, and offerings 
were sufficient. Bran $65.50@67, 
shorts $79@80, rye midds. $62.50@64. 

Seattle: Millfeed was tighter last 
week than at any time since the 
early days of World War II. The 
flour grind was extremely low, de- 
mand was very heavy, and mills 
were reluctant to offer because they 
have been so far behind on ship- 
ments for a matter of many weeks. 
All mills raised their prices $3@5 
ton during the week, tying their cur- 
rent quotations to the Los Angeles 
quotations less freight, and quota- 
tions ranged from $56@58 ton, de- 
livered Pacific Northwest, with quo- 
tations only nominal because mills 
would not offer for either June or 
July shipment. Some August ship- 
ment millfeed out of Montana was 
said to be available at around $60, 
and even that was in only very lim- 
ited quantities. 


Ogden: Millfeed conditions were 
very tight, with the trade trying to 
work itself out of a spot by pro- 
ducing to capacity 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week. Prices advanced 
$5, and trade to the West Coast and 
locally was large. Plants are booked 
through July. Quotations: red bran 
and mill run $57, middlings $62; to 
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Denver: red bran and mill run $64, 
middlings $69; to California: red bran 
and mill run $64.50, middlings $69.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Portland: Mill run $56@57, mid- 
dlings $61 ton. 

Toronto-Montreal: The supply of 
millfeed has increased following the 
poorer supplies of wheat now being 
milled, but the demand in both the 
export and domestic markets con- 
tinues to be satisfactory and sellers 
are having no difficulty in disposing 
of their stocks. Quotations June 23: 
bran $60, shorts $63, middlings $65, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade is fair and prices 
are firm. Supplies from western mills 
are being moved chiefly into Ontario 
and Quebec, with a percentage of the 
Alberta millfeed output going into 
British Columbia. Quotations, Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta $52 
@56, shorts $55@60, middlings $57 
@61, cash carlots; small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $3 
extra. 


Vancouver: Prices were consider- 
ably stronger last week, although 
prairie mills showed little inclina- 
tion to sell at quoted prices. Supplies 
for domestic trade are reported good, 
but export business to U.S. coast 
states has dropped off again. Price 
increases reported at the end of the 
week showed bran 50¢ to $1.75 high- 
er, shorts $3.50 higher and middlings 
$1.50 up. Cash car quotations: bran 
$55.05@57.05, shorts $59.55@61.05, 
middlings $60.30@63.05. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Demand for rye flour 
continued slow as buyers watched 
market trends. Quotations: pure 
white rye $5.50@5.80, medium rye 
$5.30@5.60, dark rye $4.50@4.80. 


Buffalo: Sales of rye flour last week 
were mostly for replacement pur- 
poses. Bakers were tending to keep 
their flour supplies up to their im- 
mediate requirements and were 
awaiting a more favorable opportu- 
nity before making any forward com- 
mitments of any volume. Quotations: 
white rye $6.20@6.25, medium rye 
$6@6.05, dark rye $5.20@5.25. 


Chicago: Rye flour salesmen could 
not get much of a buying movement 
started in the Chicago area last week 
as customers continued to prefer a 
waiting policy, buying mostly for in- 
ventory replacement. White patent 
rye sold at $5.20@5.67, medium $5@ 
5.47, dark $4.50@4.90. 


Pittsburgh: Demand for rye flour 
remained limited. Prices were down, 
but only fill-ins were bought by both 
jobbers and bakers. Directions were 
good. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: pure white rye No. 1 $6.04@ 
6.15, medium $5.79@5.85, dark $4.68 
@5.40, blended $6.50@6.68, rye meal 
$5.54 @5.75. 


St. Louis; New sales and shipping 
directions continue fair. Pure white 
$6.25, medium $6.05, dark $5.25, rye 
meal $5.75. 

New York: Rye flour business was 
featureless as buyers continued to 
buy only for current needs. Pure 
white patents $6@6.16. 


Philadelphia: Bakers who had been 
showing some interest in replenish- 
ing dwindied stocks of dark flour are 
now more or less resigned to fol- 
lowing a program of buying only the 
amounts required to maintain produc- 
tion schedules. They had hopes of 
a reduction and were disappointed 
when new firmness developed. The 
June 23 quotation on rye white of 
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$6.15@6.25 was 5¢ sack higher than 
that of the previous week. 

Portland: White rye $7.45, pure 
dark $6.35. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Little interest 
is being shown as this commodity is 
a cold weather seller. Quotations, 
June 23: rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons 
$5.30, oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $6.40, 
f.o.b: Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal 
trade is seasonal with only scattered 
lots changing hands. There is little 
or no indication of export business. 
Supplies are not heavy. Quotations 
June 23: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks 
$5.20@5.40 in the three prairie prov- 
inces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $6.30 
@6.55; all prices cash carlots. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were 
quoted at $5.63 in 100-lb. sacks, June 
25; 20-0z. packages $3.35, 48-0z. pack- 
ages $3.60. 





IWA Sales Lag 





(Continued from page 9) 


it seems unlikely that the entire 
August authorization will not be 
taken. Where foreign nations indi- 
cate they may not pick up their Au- 
gust allotment the government can 
redistribute unwanted monthly bal- 
ances to such controlled accounts as 
Germany and Japan, which would 
appear to insure that at least the to- 
tal quantity authorized for August 
would be taken. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture announced June 22 that during 
the period June 14 to June 19, in- 
clusive, the Commodity Credit Corp. 
confirmed sales of 6,488,000 bu. wheat 
(including wheat and wheat flour in 
terms of wheat equivalent) under 
the International Wheat Agreement 
against 1951-52 year quotas. The sales 
included 1,752,336 sacks of flour 
(wheat equivalent 4,057,000 bu.) and 
2,431,000 bu. wheat. The first export 
payment rates for the 1951-52 IWA 
year were announced on June 14. 

The principal importing countries 
involved in these sales are Cuba, 
Haiti, Norway and Peru. The table 
on page 32 shows that quotas of 
all importing countries for the 
1951-52 IWA year and the sales to 
such countries by U.S. exporters 
through June 19. Sales by other ex- 
porting countries, which were record- 
ed by the Wheat Council in London 
through June 15, also are shown. 

The announcement by Canada of 
the opening of the 1951-52 program 
was made on June 14, coincident with 
announcement in the U.S. Thus no 
reports of Canadian sales had reached 
London in time for inclusion in the 
June 15 figures as reflected in the 
table. 

The USDA also announced that 
sales by all exporting countries 
against the 1950-51 quotas, as record- 
ed by the Wheat Council through 
June 15, 1951, totaled 528,886,000 bu., 
leaving 33,659,000 bu. unsold. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 1 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 24.57 


Bemis Bro, Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents a yard of cloth is 24.57, com- 
pared with 17.18 a year ago. Bemis 
burlap index 51.97 compared - with 
25.25 a year ago. Current index, !51.97, 
is based on USDA import ceiling 
price. 
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Michigan Millers Hear Reports 
by Allied Trade Representatives 


By DON E. ROGERS 


Northwestern Miller Central States Manager 


MACKINAC ISLAND, MICH.— 
The Michigan Millers Assn. combined 
a little bit of business with a lot of 
pleasure at its summer meeting in 
the Grand Hotel here June 21-24. This 
beautiful and quaint old island, from 
which all motor driven vehicles are 
barred, provided an atmosphere of 
peace and tranquility described as 
“out of this world” by about 80 mill- 
ers and allied tradesmen and their 
wives who attended. 

Coming to the mainland opposite 
the island by automobile, train and 
plane, the delegates found a least 
common denominator in the eight- 
mile ferry boat journey across the 
Straits of Mackinac and the horse- 
drawn surreys which deposited them 
at the red-carpeted entrance to the 
snow-white wooden Grand Hotel 
built in 1887. Golf, bridge, social en- 
tertainment or just loafing was the 
order of the four-day gathering. 

The first business session June 22 
was turned over to the ‘allied trades 
representatives—something unique in 
millers’ meetings. J. R. Craig, execu- 
tive vice president, F. W. Stock & 
Sons, Inc., Hillsdale, president of the 
millers group, called upon the repre- 
sentatives of chemical companies, bag 
manufacturers, enrichment distribu- 
tors and grain firms for brief reports 
on the current and future outlook 
from the suppliers viewpoint. 


Enrichment Supplies 


George L. Alexander, Merck & Co., 
Detroit, stated that enrichment sup- 
plies appear to be ample, with the 
exception of niacin. The latter is 
tight, because of the military use of 
quinoline from which niacin is pro- 
duced. The price outlook for enrich- 
ment materials appears stable, he 
said, as most manufacturers are en- 
deavoring to maintain a hold-the-line 
policy. There is a good export demand 
for enrichment supplies, but domestic 
needs get first priority. 

R. H. Ayers, Chase Bag Co., Toledo, 
explained the confused burlap bag 
situation which has resulted from the 
high prices asked by Indian jute pro- 
ducers and the ceiling price regula- 
tions in the U.S., which limit the 
amount bag makers can pay for In- 
dian jute. 

L. E. Osmer, C. H. Runciman Co., 
Grand Rapids, told the group that the 
grain storage situation in Michigan 
this year is favorable, with ample 
space all the way from the farm level 
to terminal elevators. 


Textile Bag Situation 


William J. Ray, Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., Indianapolis, spoke on the tex- 
tile bag situation. The rush of buy- 
ing after Korea, coupled with the 
short 1950 cotton crop, forced tex- 
tile prices up sharply, he said, with 
the result that millers cut back on 
purchases and switched to paper bags 
to a considerable extent. Consequent- 
ly, the current supply of textile bags 
has caught up with the demand. 

John A. Revord, Sterwin Chemicals, 
Inc., Morton Grove, Ill, spoke on 
enrichment methods as practiced by 
bakers and millers. He stated that 
most bakers preferred to enrich their 
own flour because of the fact that 
the control officials hold the baker 
responsible for his products being en- 
riched. 

The paper bag situation was dis- 


cussed by U. E. Philpot, Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., Indianapolis, who said that 
there has been a tremendous expan- 
sion in the use of multiwall paper 
bags in recent years. High prices for 
burlaps and textiles caused millers 
to switch to papers, first for family 
and specialty type flours and recently 
for bakery flours. Use of papers for 
packaging feed also has grown tre- 
mendously, he said, and the big de- 
mand, coupled with heavier military 
allocations, have caused a very tight 
paper bag situation. Manufacturers 
now are allocating paper bags on the 
basis of last year’s usage. 

R. M. Finch, Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., Inc., Chicago, said that the 
change-over from Agene to Choline 
dioxide as a flour bleaching agent 
has been completed and that most 
mills which formerly used Agene now 
are using Dyox. Operating difficulties 
which attended the change-over have 
been overcome, he said. 

R. C. Atherton, Victor Chemical 
Works, Chicago, said that while the 
military claims on phosphorus for 
munitions manufacture are heavy, 
there likely would be no _ serious 
shortage of phosphate for food and 
pharmaceutical uses. 

D. P. Robinson, Michigan Millers 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Lansing, 
urged the millers to evaluate their 
insurance coverage in the light of 
increased replacement costs. 


Railroad Rate Request 


C. L. Athanson, National Trans- 
portation Counsellors, Detroit, who 
represents Michigan mills in railroad 
traffic matters, outlined the current 
tariff situation. He predicted that the 
railroads would not be granted the 
full 15% increase in rates they have 
requested, but that they probably 
would get 5% or possibly 7% in- 
crease. 

Earl A. Tomes, Monsanto Chemical 
Co., Detroit, secretary of the Michi- 
gan Millers Allied Trades Assn., was 
hospitalized and unable to attend. 

Arrangements for the usual allied 
trades cocktail party prior to the 
annual banquet were directed by Mr. 
Ray, president of the allied group. 

A president’s reception was spon- 
sored by the allied tradesmen follow- 
ing the banquet in the governor's 
suite of the hotel, which was occu- 
pied by Mr. Craig and Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Porter, Harris Milling Co., 
Owosso. Mr. Porter is secretary of 
the Michigan Millers Assn. 

The second business session June 
23 was a closed meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the millers group. 
Speakers at that meeting were Hill 
Clark, treasurer, Millers National 
Federation, Chicago, who spoke on 
ceiling regulations and other federa- 
tion affairs, and Paul Marshall, sec- 
retary, National Soft Wheat Millers 
Assn., Chicago, who discussed associ- 
ation matters. 

Mr. Craig read greetings from Mil- 
ton P. Fuller, recently retired from 
King Milling Co., Lowell, and past 
president of the millers association. 

Several delegates and their wives 
attended a reception at the summer 
mansion on the island of Gov. G. 
Mennen Williams of Michigan, the 
evening of June 22. Governor and Mrs. 
Williams received the guests. R. C. 
Thomas, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Grand 
Rapids, was dubbed “governor” be- 
cause of his striking resemblance to 
Governor Williams. 
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BUILDERS of 79,000,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
IN OUR THIRTY-ONE YEARS 








BULK FLOUR 
STORAGE 


Many millers are finding that bulk flour 
storage and streamlined packing and load- 
ing facilities are great cost savers. Such 
improvements conserve labor and improve 
milling efficiency. 


Shown on this page are several interior 
views of the operation of the bulk flour 
storage plant of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, which was designed and 
built recently by the Jones-Hettelsater 
Construction Co. 


A Jones-Hettelsater survey and report 
may point the way to substantial savings in 
production cost in your mill now and 
strengthen your competitive position. In 
analyzing your needs, Jones-Hettelsater 
engineers have the benefit of 30 years’ 


experience in flour, feed and cereal plant a 
The network of feeders located beneath the construction. Sacked flour is transported on an overhead 
bulk storage bins accurately measure the conveyor belt from the packers directly 
proportions of flour fed into the stream. to the boxcars on the railroad siding. 


This picture shows the floor on top of the bulk storage bins. Telescop- This battery of rebolt sifters is used between the storage bins and 
ing spouts deliver the flour from the overhead conveyors to the bins. the flour packers. The flour also is Entoleted before being packed. 


Let us talk over your needs with you. 


J ONES i“ C eetndtii Company 


‘Designers and ‘Builders for Millers and the American Grain Trade 
1911 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 



































KANSAS 


In this new crop year now starting, 
here's a good tip you'll never regret 
following . . . switch to better baking 
with SUNNY KANSAS. Throughout 
the year ahead you will find that 
SUNNY KANSAS quality is the kind 
that makes a good loaf better . . . and 


that’s what makes sales click. 


y. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA ° KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS &$0NS | [ "55... FEEDS crass 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
FLOUR BROKERS 100-722 Grain & Stock Exchange 
PHONE LD. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 














ee & S. R. STRISIK CO. 


All FLOUR Grades Flour Mill Agents 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. Sentney Suan guides) 








-FLOU Sas. + idemniiodes & Co. 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated F I oO U R 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 


Rm. 520-120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 








New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








Re ad 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. | | KK NIGHTON 
rorsicn FLOUR voursnc FOR FLOUR 


81st and Chestnut Streets NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. PHILADELPHIA 
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“When his wife returned from a 
trip to town, the farmer said to her: 
‘Well, Susie, did you have a nice 
time?’ ‘Nice time?’ moaned the wom- 
an, who was known to her neighbors 
as Super-sensitive Susie. ‘The only 
reason Mrs. Williams stopped and 
talked to me on the street was that 
she wanted to flaunt her new hat- 
and make me feel uncomfortable in 
an old one. And while the grocer 
bought my eggs, he didn’t tell me 
they were nice and fresh, like he told 
Mrs. Barton last week!’ 

“As the good woman sniffed, her son 
drove up in the farm yard, and the 
farmer called wearily: ‘John, I’ve told 
you a dozen times not to leave the 
wagon facin’ your Ma—so she thinks 
its deliberately stickin’ its tongue out 
at her!’” 


0° ¢@ 


“Did you get home all right fromm 
the party last night?” 

“No trouble at all, except that just 
as I was turning into my street some 
fool stepped on my fingers.” 


e¢¢ ¢ 


The minister announced one Sun- 
day that the collections were not ade- 
quate. 

“We have tried,” he said, “to raise 
the money in the usual manner. We 
have made an honest effort. Now we 
are going to hold a bazaar.” 


¢$¢¢ 


“George,” said Bill breathlessly as 
he caught up with him on the way 
to camp, “are all the rest of the 
boys out of the woods yet?” 

“Yes,” said George. 

“All six of them?” 

“Yes, all six of them!” 

“And are they all safe?” 

“Yes,” smiled George, “they’re all 
safe.” 

“Good!” said Bill, his chest swell- 
ing, “I’ve shot a deer!” 


¢¢¢ 
They say a fool and his money are 
soon parted, but what I'd like to 
know is how'd the fool get the money 
in the first place? 
¢$¢¢ 
A girl got a radio job because she 
could screech effectively on horror 
dramas. She is eeking out a living so 


to speak. 
¢?¢ ¢ 

Papa Bear: “Who's been drinking 
my beer?” 

Mama Bear: “And who's. been 
drinking my beer?” 

Baby Bear: “BURP.’ 

¢¢ ¢ 

Upon entering a room in a Los 
Angeles hotel, a woman recognized a 
well-known businessman pacing up 
and down, and she asked what he was 
doing there. 

‘I’m going to deliver a speech,” he 
said. 

“Do you usually get very nervous 
before making a speech?” 

“Nervous?” he replied. “No, I never 
get nervous.” 

“In that case,"’ demanded the lady, 
“what are you doing in the Ladies’ 
Room?” 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








J, H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








nm Tui: 

The Williams Bros. Co, 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve" and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Roard of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo. 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 











Broenniman Company 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Cable Address; “Dorrgacu,"’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, B. C. 3 
“Grainistic,” 


Cable Address: London 








; FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
“Trevethoe” 17, The Grove, 
Brookmans Park, Nr. Hatfield, 
HERTS. ENGLAND 


Cable Address: “Alkers,”’ London. 








JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPO&TERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Cable Address: Code 
“VIGILANT Riverside ; 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON’ 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 2 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WavVzRLEY” 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Prrurp,"” Dundee 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW, C.2 
Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


127 St. Vincent Street 








W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘““Waatzar,” Glasgow 








Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skippergt. 7 
Cable Address: 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 











CONVENTION CALENDAR 





June 28-29 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago; acting sec.- 
treas., Robert M. Green, 139 N. Ash- 
land Ave., Palatine, Tl. 

July 9-10 — Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshler - Wallick Hotel, Columbus; 
sec., Roy Ferguson, Senaca Hotel, 
Columbus 15. 

July 29-31—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va.; exec. sec., Ed- 
ward R. Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Charleston 2. 

Aug. 7-8—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Jamestown, 
Jamestown, N.Y.; sec.-treas., Mrs. 
G. A. Bentley, 1005 Prendergast Ave., 
Jamestown, N.Y. 

Aug. 24-25—North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Park Grove 
Inn, Asheville; sec., W. E. Dunn, 
Kinston, N.C. 

Sept. 6-8—American Soybean Assn. ; 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Iowa; sec., George M. Strayer, Hud- 
son, Iowa. 

Sept. 9-11—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Peabody, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; sec., Don F. Clark, 100 
Merchants Exchange Bldg., St. Louis. 

Sept. 14-15—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil; Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 804 Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Virginia Bldg., Richmond. 

Sept. 17-18 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Production and Management 
Conference, Atlanta; sec., E. P. Cline, 
703 Henry Grady Blidg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 


Sept. 25-26—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; convention and 
nutrition conference in cooperation 
with School of Agriculture of Penn- 
sylvania State College; Penn Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa.; sec., Richard 
I, Ammon, 43', E. Main St., P.O. Box 
329, Ephrata. 

Oct. 12—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Henry Grady Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
1314 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Oct. 14-18 — American Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Sherman, Chicago; ABA 
Headquarters, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 

Oct. 23-25—American Institute of 
Baking Sanitation Short Course; Ho- 
tel Whitcomb, San Francisco. Details 
from Dr. Edward L. Holmes, direc- 
tor of sanitation, American Institute 
of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago 11, Il. 

Nov. 11-13—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Nov. 12-14—Grocery Products of 
America, Inc.; Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City; pres., Paul S. Willis, 205 
E. 42nd St., New York 17. 


1952 


April 20-23—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., T. E. Dallas, 53 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 

April 21-23 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Oregon; Sec., Roger 
Williams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, 
Ore. 

April 28-30—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio; sec., Mrs. 
Gertrude Goodman, 1134 National 
City Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


May 19-22—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Hotel Statler, Buffalo; 


exec. sec., Donald 8S. Eber, 639 Board 
of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6. 

June 7-10—New England Bakers 
Assn., annual spring meeting, Went- 
worth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth, N. H.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 

June 8-9—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver; sec., 
T. W. Kunde, Western Bakers Supply 
Co., 1727 Wazee St., Denver 17, 
Colo. 





N. 


Algemeene Handel-en 
¢ Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
ol AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


: Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

The Chase National Bank, New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd, London 





FIRMA M. WITSENBURG mR. 
Established 1868 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
OTHER CEREALS 

AM © 


POSTBOX 945 
Reference: 
H. Albert De Bary & Co. 


Cable 
Address: 
Amsterdam 


“Wwitburg” 








The 
RNorthwestern Miller 


The 
Medium 
for 
Consistent 


Selling 





GE ENERAL AGENCY 

Solicits Corr With of 

FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 

SEEDS AND PULSE 

Joh. Verhulststraat 141 

Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 

Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 

Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) ~ 








' 





A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 











FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo 








FLOUR SPBCIALISTS 


Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


SINCE 1889 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 


6th Bd., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 
P.O.B. 183 


N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL “‘CEREALES” 


ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 


Affiliated with: 
G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY 8.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 
Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 


MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 








Cable Address: “Grains,” Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILOAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
7 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 








HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 





The 


Circulation Dept., 118 S 


Miller 





CO One year $4 
0 Billme O Bill my firm 


Address 
Ci 

Management 
) Production 


FLOUR j 
MILL 
| ” Sales or Office 


. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please enter immediately my subscription to 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


0 Two years $7 
OI am sending payment 


FLOUR \ 
DISTRIB- - 
UTOR | 
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Much more goes into HAMMOND Multis Wall BAGS than the Protects a dependably carry 


Here are a few reasons for the steadily increasing demand 
for Hammond Multi-Wall Bags: 





1 Only papers and materials of highest quality are used in 
* Hammond Multi-Walis. 


2? Hammond's two large plants are devoted almost exclu- 
® sively to Multi-Wall Bag production. 


Pride of workmanship and a thorough knowledge of your 
e shipping problems assure you of Multi-Walls to meet your 
exact needs. 


4 Modern machines and materials handling equipment keep 
* costs and prices to a minimum. 


Write for your copy of “To Serve You Better with Hammond Multi-Wall Bags," 





HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA'S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 
SPRING WHEAT QQ Sar [ems WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS a | FLOURS 


Maple Leaf = a SorrFrerEEC Able ee Monarch 


Cream of the West [i ER ELEP BEE slp hk Crescent 


Castle tt iif tit deteunad ass {REM EE fie Canary Corn Meal 





Nelson i Ss . eae = Hillcrest Rye Flour 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 











When it comes to baking value, 
POLAR BEAR has always been one 
of the market’s “best 
buys” for any flour dis- 
tributor. That’s why 
POLAR BEAR responds 


readily to sales work. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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ISMERTA! 


Slip your hand into a glove, note how 
easily it assumes the shape of the fin- 
gers. That’s typical of the way that 
ISMERTA can conform to your shop 
conditions and mesh smoothly with your 
production schedules. 


ISMERTA can do this because of the 
inherent wheat qualities that give this 
flour the proper tolerance under vary- 
ing conditions. Such wheats must be 
carefully and expertly selected and sci- 
entifically milled. The experience of 


— 4 q the milling craftsmen who produce 
Mert boting tial ’ ISMERTA insures this fine quality. 





Choose ISMERTA for better 
baking performance. 


—— 2 : Oe 


Mm ISMERT-HINCKE Ren MitLInNG co. 
- - h® on fs + 7 5 


THE [SMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 248 LD 27 
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_GENERAL FOODS CORP. NET 
SALES HIT RECORD LEVEL 


NEW YORK—Net sales of General 
Foods Corp. reached a new high of 
$589,223,204 during the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1951. This compares 
with net sales of $474,637,193 during 
the calendar year 1949. (The corpora- 
tion changed to a fiscal year reporting 
policy during 1950.) 

It was the 18th consecutive year in 
which net sales for the company sur- 
passed any previous 12-month report- 
ing period, according to Austin S. 
Igleheart, president. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Net earnings were slightly less than 
in 1949 at $26,407,197, equal, after pre- 
ferred dividends, to $4.58 a common 
share. During the 1949 calendar year, 
net earnings were $27,445,941, or 
$4.77 a common share. Provision for 
income taxes during the fiscal year 
exceeded net earnings, totaling $26,- 
522,000 for the 12 months ending 
March 31. 

= BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PURCHASES ELEVATOR 

OSBORNE, KANSAS— The Os- 
borne County Farmers Union Elevator 
has purchased the Hundevadt Eleva- 
tor in Mankato, Kansas. John O’Neil 


has been hired to manage the business. 
Remodeling work will be completed 
in time for the coming harvest. 


READ IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMERICAN BAKERS ASSN. 
ADDS 30 NEW MEMBERS 
CHICAGO—Thirty new members 

have joined the American Bakers 

Assn. during the first five months 

of 1951, Harold F. Fiedler, secretary, 

has reported. During the months of 

April and May, eight bakeries from 

seven states became new members of 

the association. 








New Methods Cut Incidence of 





hidden 


infestation in 
wheat can now 
be REDUCED 
by practical, 
use-proven 
techniques 








up later as insect fragments in flour. 


Millers and wheat handlers no longer have to put up with 
the high cost of weevily wheat! 


New X-ray tests make it easier, more practicable than 

ever before to check wheat for weevil damage before you 
buy. New PYRENONE* Wheat Protectant makes it pos- 
sible for the first time to PREVENT ... not cure .. . insect 
entry into stored wheat. 
NOT A FUMIGANT —Pyrenone WHEAT Protectant is a 
finely pulverized powder that is mixed with wheat at harvest 
time or as it goes into storage. Storage bins do not have to 
be air-tight—one application of the Protectant lasts many 
months. It adds no explosion hazards. Masks or gloves are 
not required. The Protectant is harmless to man and 
animals. And it does not add to the ash content of wheat. 
USE-PROVEN — Pyrenone-based insecticides have long been 
used by leading millers and grain handlers as sprays in mills, 
warehouses, elevators and boxcars — wherever high effec- 
tiveness against insects and freedom from toxic hazards to 
warm blooded animals are essential. Now Pyrenone has 
been combined in Protectants that have already begun a 
“revolution” in agriculture’s approach to the stored-grain 
insect problem. 


Pyrenone 


WHEAT PROTECTANT 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Looks like insect-free, high quality wheat? But see what 
the X-ray picture at the right shows! This new test was 
recently described in the May issue of Farm Journal maga- 
zine as a vitally important new aid to grain buyers — a 
practical way to detect hidden infestation that will show 


INSECT FRAGMENTS in tou 


The same sample of wheat under the X-ray test. Note the 
dark oreas or cavities eaten away by weevils. The weevils 
themselves look like small white grubs. Use of Pyrenone 
Wheat Protectant by the farmer and wheat handler can 
prevent this costly hidden infestation. 


Pyrenone WHEAT Protectant, as its name implies, is 
specially formulated for use on stored wheat. 


Pyrenone® GRAIN Protectant is formulated for use on 
corn, oats, rye, barley, rice, grain sorghums and other small 
grains. 

Both Protectants have been used on hundreds of thou- 
sands of bushels of grain under practical field conditions. In 
tests and demonstrations from Oregon to Alabama. With 
truly amazing results. 





A SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR MILLERS: 
FIRST — Use scientific new X-ray test for detecting hidden insect 
infestation. 
SECOND — Use Pyrenone Protectants to keep your grain insect- 
free while in storage, in transit, and in production. 
THIRD — Make sure farmers and grain handlers from whom you 
buy know thot insect-free wheat brings c higher price. 
FREE LITERATURE to help you promote the program to farmers. 
An informative booklet “Prevent Weevil Damage in Stored Wheat” 
is available on request. Send for your copy today or if you'd like 
copies to be sent to your suppliers, let us know how many. Use 
the coupon below. 
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U. $. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. 
Dept. WN-626 

60 East 42nd Street 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Pleas¢ send__ ___copies of ‘Prevent Weevil Damage in 
Stored Wheat” to: 


Name___ 
Company. 


Address 
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The new members are: Golden 
Flake Baking Co., Cambridge, Mass.; 
Henke & Pillot Bakery, Inc., Houston, 
Texas; Muldoon’s Bakery, Darling- 
ton, Wis.; Jurgenson’s Inc., Pasa- 
dena, Cal.; Renon Baking Co., San 
Francisco, Cal.; Golden Cream Do- 
Nut Co., Denver, Colo.; Holtermann’s 
Baking Co., Richmond, Staten Island, 
N. Y., and Daso Pastry Shop, Tole- 
do, Ohio. 


BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


DELAWARE FEED VOLUME 
TOTALS 543,298 TONS 


DOVER, DEL. — The amount of 
feed shipped for use in Delaware dur- 
ing 1950 was 543,298 tons, the Dela- 
ware State Board of Agriculture re- 
ports. Figures on feed tonnage were 
compiled from tonnage reports sub- 
mitted by manufacturers. 

Poultry feed accounted for 472,795 
tons of the total. The dairy feed ton- 
nage was 13,402. 

Tonnages of other feeds and feeding 
stuffs included: Alfalfa products, 
5,297; cottonseed oil meal, 235; corn 
products, 15,166; distillers products, 
2,002; dog and cat food, 1,390; fish 
and meat products, 4,617; hog and 
pig feed, 2,241; horse feed, 960; lin- 
seed oil meal, 600; milk products 
3,616; mineral feeds, 1,034; miscel- 
laneous feeds, 1,582; peanut oil meal, 
416; soybean oil meal, 12,664; wheat 
products, 5,279. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HOLLY SUGAR COMPANY 
NAMES SALES ENGINEER 


Donald E. Spencer has been ap- 
pointed sales engineer for the Holly 
Sugar Corp., according to Charles 
W. Williams, western sales manager. 
Mr. Spencer previously worked in 
the sales promotion department of 
Fibreboard Products Co. in an engin- 
eering capacity. 

Mr. Spencer will be in charge of 
the promotion of merchanical han- 
dling of sugar in both liquid and bulk 
granulated form for Holly. His prin- 
cipal duties will be to aid sugar- 
using manufacturers in designing, 
installing and servicing bulk and 
liquid installations. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PORT OF BALTIMORE 
WHEAT EXPORTS RISE 


BALTIMORE — Wheat exports 
from the Port of Baltimore jumped 
sharply in May over figures for the 
same month a year ago, according 
to the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Wheat exports last month totaled 
4,725,797 bu. compared to 653,339 
bu. for the corresponding month in 
1950. Corn exports from the port 
also showed a sharp increase last 
month, with 2,630,070 bu. exported 
compared to 851,447 bu. in May, 1950. 

Exports of rye last month aggre- 
gated 1,845,925 bu. compared to 528,- 
520 bu. for May 1950. Exports of 
soybeans last month totaled 28,922 
bu. 

BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILL MODERNIZATION 

TOPEKA, KANSAS—A moderniza- 
tion and remodeling program has 
been started by the Forbes Brothers 
Central Mill in North Topeka. Cost 
of the project will be $100,000. An 
addition of two stories to the present 
two-story building will be built, and 
will be 30 by 59 ft., of steel and 
concrete. The present mill plant will 
be remodeled and reconditioned. The 
two new stories will be used for 
storage of corn products processed 
by the company. The Forbes mill was 
purchased by Laudhoff Grain Co., 
Danville, Ill., last August. 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged—ready to use 





The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 
Leavenworth, Kansas 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
All FINE A BAKING FLOUR ASA 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
1500 sacks OKLA. “Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
ard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


oe: 








Hubbard: 





ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 
Globe Cereal Mills 


El Paso, Texas 








KING MIDAS FLOUR 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. $. A. 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers tor Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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4 Ways to Reach 


FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN and BAKING 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
published weekly, carries the advertiser’s 
message to the large users and distrib- 
utors of flour. Its editorial content em- 
braces the long chain of processing and 
merchandising that binds the wheat field 
to the consumers’ table. It is the leading 
publication of the breadstuffs world. 





FEEDSTUFFS—a weekly paper for the 
feed manufacturer, jobber, broker and 
dealer—gives its readers prompt informa- 
tion about the products they use, buy 
and sell. It is the only newspaper of the 
feed trade. In addition to its paid cir- 
culation—largest in the field—selective 
controlled distribution blankets the in- 
dustry. 


MILLING PRODUCTION is a monthly 
technical journal for operative millers, 
cereal chemists and their associates. Its 
circulation is carefully selected to assure 
advertisers complete coverage of key per- 
sonnel in the production departments of 
the flour milling industry. Its readers 
recommend what to buy. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER, published 
monthly, brings to the big buyers of the 
baking industry all the news of the bread- 
stuffs world. It reviews and analyzes the 
factors influencing the flour market— 
nerve center for bakery profits. It sug- 
gests what to make and how to sell it. 
Its selective readership makes it a pow- 
erful advertising medium. 


The Business Paper Family Serving 
the Related Fields of 


FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN & BAKING 


The related fields of 











FEEDSTUFFS 


* A WEEKLY MEWSPAPER + 


FOR THE FEED MANUFACTURER, 1O88ER, CROKEA end DEALER 





Vohume Number S2 & Your 94, 3 Yours 8! 


10% Larger ame Pig Crop P. Predicted 


Kansas Conterence =| TOTAL OF 56.5 MILLION HEAD 
Slanted to Needs WOULD BE UNDER USDA GOAL 


Taal 1968 Pig Crop Increases 1% Over Last Year Because af 
3% Gain in Pall Production; Pigs Saved Per 
eine fin, Record 
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THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET 


MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 


BRANCH OFFICES — NEW YORK. CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, TORONTO 
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Just as the skilled hands of experienced Towermen 
guide and keep railroad operations smooth and 
trouble-free, so will the highly trained N-A Service- 
men help keep your day-to-day flour treatment pro- 
gram running smoothly. In addition, they are always 
available to spot and quickly correct potential 
sources of trouble. 


The N-A Flour Service Division, with more than a 
quarter-century of experience plus time-tested Dyox 


CLEAR THE WAY IN 
FLOUR PROCESSING, 





for maturing, Novadelox for color, and N-Richment-A 
for enrichment is ready to work with you or your 
consultants. 


Call on your nearest N-A Representative today! He'll 
be glad to show you how N-A’s Flour Service Division 
with its laboratories and staff can be your “Tower- 
man” for smooth-running, trouble-free flour process- 
ing. There’s no obligation. 


“Novadelox” and "'N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVADEL- 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 





"me os 
DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter. brighter flour 


N.Richment A 
for uniform enrichment 








Know a girl 
who'll fit 
in here? »> 
Not every girl will do. Perhaps we'd better describe her to you: She'll 


be a high school graduate or better—a girl of good health and character. 


She'll be a friendly girl who likes helping people—an intelligent girl 


who wants a practical professional education and a responsible, highly- 


respected position. 


In short, she’ll be the kind of a girl who'll like a career in nursing. 


And if you know such a girl—what then? Then tell her about 
America’s need for nurses. Each year more girls enter nursing—and 


each year the demand grows still more urgent and widespread. 


Tell her about the opportunities for graduate nurses—good jobs at 
good salaries in the Armed Services, the Red Cross, hospitals, in almost 
every field of business or public service. Tell her to inquire now at her 


nearest hospital or Collegiate School of Nursing. You'll be helping 
her—and all America, too! 





